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Advertising : Business has Revived! 


Classified as religious, the American Newspaper 
Directory of 1895 catalogues 1,008 newspapers and periodi- 
cals, . . . One hundred and thirteen of these journals have 
a circulation of 10,000 or more each issue. . . . Each copy is 
read not only by the five people usually credited to the or- 
dinary newspaper, but by twice or thrice that number in many 
instances, for many subscribers pass their papers on and on 
to the inmates of less fortunate homes. These publications 
are pre-eminently the home papers of newspaperdom. They 
are not superficially scanned while men travel in to business 
and then left for the brakemen to gather up. They go directly 
into homes, and the reading of them is a duty as well asa 
pleasure. Hence their peculiar value to advertisers and their 
rank as moulders of opinion. 


- —‘' Review of Reviews,” 


PEIRCE 


New York. 











‘S Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA, 


UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS. 


Re Begins its 23d Year, Ninth Month 6th, 1897, 
s Primary, Intermediate, and Academical Depart- 


= | ments. A day school for both sexes. Good boarding 

s in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Prepares for 

& | college, business, or ea For Catalogues, ad- 

o | dress, EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 

e Kennett Square, Penna. 
ye A te. 


Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


33d YEAR. 


A representative American Business 
School for both sexes, founded by 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph.D., 1865. 


THREE FULL COURSES: 
Business, 


Shorthand & Typewriting, SWART H MORE aaa 
warthmore, Pa 
Engilsh. SCHOOL 





Primary, Intermediate, High School 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
a references, and letters from 


Call or send for Year Book. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


Record Building, 





PHILADELPHIA. ) ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Prineipal. 
Graduates Assisted to Positions. ~ Te the ome 4 
ISISISSISISISISIMSISIS? Uniori Teachers’ Agencies of America. 
Rey. L. D. BASS, D. D., Manager. 
Writing Papers, ah Pittebung, Pa. Toronto, Canada; New, Orleans, 
Envelopes of Every Description | : dan Francioco, Cal. me Til’; St 


heen Mo. and Denver, rado. 
There are thousands of tions to be filled within 
the next few months. 


|} Address all saat to UNION TEACHERS’ 
AGENcIgs, Saltsburg, Pa. 


NEW CITY HALL "ora IL8, 


YEO & LUKENS, 2778.9" 


t. 
STATIONERS, t st 











FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
Will re-open Ninth Month 13, 1897. 


The new Catalogue, giving full ‘particulars, 
will be mailed upon application. as “3 
Reduced rates to Friends. 
One or two free and partial Scholarships for the 


Kindergarten Training Class 


are offered to young women (Friends) suitably 
prepared for the work. 


ISAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 





GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, 
om school year will begin Ninth Month 

1 
There are a few vacancies for children of 
Friends, (those with one parent a membert are 


included ) 
GEORGE L. MARIS, ae 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of ee. 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and flis 
for college. Reopens Ninth month 20, 1897. 
Wm. W. BIRDSALL, = 
ANNA W. greaxwan, } Principals. 


Circulars on Application, 











Chappaqua Mounfain Institute 


A Friends’ Boarding School for ° | 
Boys and Girls. 


The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty- two miles north 
of New Y a City. 
For Circulars, addre 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ Yor Boarvine ann 
SCHOOL, Day PUPILS OF BogH SEXEs. 
Near Jer kintown, Pa., 10 miles from Phifadelphia, 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Students 
admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send for 
circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 


Or » Jen ntown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G, BOSLER, See'y Ogonts, Pa 





RAINING SCHOOL OF BALTIMORE KIN- 
dergarten Association. Junior, Senior, and 
Graduate Courses. A Course for Directors of 

Normal Classes, one in Primary Methods, and a 
Mothers’ Class. Lectures from prominent Lecturers. 
Address Miss C M. C. HART, The Northampton, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers —s west of the River 
& @iscount of one- from this rate, g the 
price $1.50 per annum. 

@o those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


BUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WEDO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKS, 
Dears, cr Post-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS ; the last 
ferred. Money sent us b _—_ == hey = risk of 
the person so sending. w checks and money 
erders to the order of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
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panion. Willing to travel. Address No. 102, 


A this Office. 


OOKKEEPER— FIRST-CLASS D. E. LONG 
experience, desires employment. JOEL C. 
HANCOCK, 1982 Girard Avenue. 


EO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 714, 

No. 14 So. Broad Street. Lectures, Conven- 

tions, and Arbitration Hearings reported ver- 
batim. Historical papers carefully typewritten. 


OTHER’S HELP WANTED.—AN INTELLI- 
gent young woman to ass‘st a mother in the 
care of children and the home. —— np 

with children desirable and in housekeep ~ 4 nec- 
essary. A Friend preferred. Address No. 103, this 
Office. 
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IVORYgSOAP, 


Have you never taken a bath with 


>Ivory Soap? You have missed a lux- 
ury. The smooth creamy lather is @ 
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For many years we have been powdering SPICES, and have 
never manufactured but One quality, that always perfectl; 
pure, and from the finest quality whole spice. 


They are put up in 1, %, and ¥ pound tin cans, and for the convenience of large consumers, in 


any size package required. 


If you have never used ours, send a trial order. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Established 1837. 


4th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 





Reduced Rates to Friends’ Meetings 


at Clear Creek, Illinois. 


Excursion rates have been announced—one full 
fare going, and one-third fare returning—covering 
from all points in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio; in Canada, 
from all stations on the Grand Trunk Railway from 
Toronto to Port Huron. 

Note the following: In order to secure the reduced 
rate, each person must purchase (not earlier than 
Ninth month 4, nor later than Ninth month 10)a 
first-class ticket (either limited or unlimited) to the 
place of meeting, for which he will pay the full 
tariff rate, and upon request the ticket agent will 
issue to him a certificate of such purchase 

If Ah #ckets cannot be procured at the start- 
ing point, the person should purchase to the near- 
est point where such through tickets can be ob- 
tained, and there purchase through to place of 
meeting, requesting a certificate from the agent at 
the point where each purchase is made. 

Tickets for the return trip will be sold by the 
ticket agent at Lostant, Ill., for one-third the first- 
class limited fare, not later than Ninth month 2i, 
to those holding certificates, countersigned by Allen 
J. Fliteraft, at the meetings. 

No certificates will be honored issued in connec- 
tion with cle n’s permits, or children’s half- 
fare tickets. These reduced rates are based upon 
the assumption that at least 100 persons will be in 
attendance who have paid the one way regular 
tariff fare, of not less than 75 cents each. 

As soon as we receive word rezarding the meet- 
ings, on the 10th inst., of the Trunk Passenger 
Association, which will cover the territory east of 
Pittsburg, bringing in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore Friends, announcement will be made of 
its action. 

ALLEN J FLITCRAFT, Oak Park, Ill. 

AMOS B. WILSON, Magnolia. 

ALICE E. TOMLINSON, Mt. Palatine. 
Com. on Transportation and Information. 


Best Route for Philadelphia and Balti- 


more Friends to Meetings. 


Train No. 15, west, on Pennsylvania railroad, has 
buffet parlor-car and dining-car from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburg ; sleeping-cars from Pittsburg to Chi- 

©. This train leaves Philadelphia at § 30 a. m.; 
Baltimore at 8 50 a.m ; Pittsburg, 6.30 p m., arriv- 
ing at Chicago the next morning at 8 o'clock, less 
than 24 hours and —_ one night en route. Car 
fare, Philadelphia to Chicago, $18.25 ; Baltimore to 
r for double berth, Pittsburg to 


Chicago, $17; slee 
the berth, it would 


Chicago, $2.50. If two occu 
make a rate of only $1.25 for each. which would 
be a total cost of $19.50 per nger from Philadel- 
phia, and $18.25 from Baltimore to Chicago. This 
route has aiso the advantage of landing passengers 
at the samestation— Union Passenger station, Canal 
and Madison om, in Chicago, whence the Chi- 
cago and Alton trains depart for Clear Creek, so 
that change of trains, transfer of baggage, etc , is 
made under one roof. 

From Chicago, train will leave Ninth month 8, 
at 11.08 a m, via Chicago & Alton railroad to 
Wenona, thence via Illinois Central railroad to 
Lostant, thence via a conveyance nine miles 
to Clear Creek the place of meeting, arriving about 
8330p m. This train, No. 46, will have on it 
reclining chair cars, free of extra charge inner 
and lunch can be obtained at usual rates in cafe 


car, from 11.08 a. m. till 108 p.m F 
Chicago to Lostant $+.12 » om 

In order to secure excursion rates, each person 
must purchase (not earlier than Ninth month 
4, nor later then Ninth month 10) a first. 
class ticket to the place of meeting. All who may 
come from within the limits of Eastern Yearly 
a : aA ae advise that they hase 

icke rectly to " uesting a certificate 
from the agent at a of marting Again, at 
Chicago, via the Chicago & Alton railroad, purchase 
tickets for Wenona. If through tickets camnot be 
procured at the starting point, the person should 
purchase to the nearest point where such through 
tickets can be obtained, and there purchase through 
to Chicago, requesting a certificate from the agent 
at the point where each purchase is made. 

Tickets for the return trip will be sold by the 
ticket agents for one-thira the first-class limited 
fare, not later than Ninth month 20, to those hold- 
ing certificates, countersigned by Allen J. Flitcraft 
“eben storial to th 

s immate to the undersigned as to what 
railroad Friends may take, but by whatever route 
they may travel, whether from the east or west, all 
who come through Chicago are earnestly urged to 
arrive so as to take the train via the Chicago & 
Alton railroad, leaving Union Passenger Station, 
Canal and Madison streets, Chicago, at 11.08 a. m., 
Ninth month 8. Special arrangements will be made 
by Clear Creek Friends to meet this train totake al! 
from the railroad station ‘Lostant) in private con- 
veyance to the place of meeting (Clear Creek). * 

or special instructions as to registration, obtain- 
ing homes. etc., see issue of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGEN- 
CER AND JOURNAL, 14th instant. Any who expect 
to be in a 'tendance, if they have not already done 
80, are requested to immediately send their names to 
Alice E. Tomlinson. Secre’ary, Mt Palatine, II. 

; ALLEN J. FLITCRAFT. 

Chairman Com on Transportation and Information 
JOSHUA L. MILLS, 
General Chairman 
ALICE E. TOMLINSON 
Secretary. 


FARM FOR RENT, 


205 ACRES ‘situated three miles from Friends’ 

Yearly Meeting at CLEAR CREEK, 
ILLINOIS. Cash rent, $500 per acre. Address 
HARLEY COOPER, 1500 Race Street, Philad’a, or 
I. & I. MCNABB, Agents, Mt. Palatine, Illinois. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been 
and indorsed by thousands of ee 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St.. Phita.. Pa. 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 
Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 


FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PaPeER, if preferred. 


Wedding Invitations 
En ed and ted in th 
: — Bee e latest and most 
VisiTine Carps, AT Home Carns, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila. 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XXXIV. 

THERE seems to be a virtual abandonment of the vital 
doctrine of the Spirit, as held by our early Friends. ButI 
believe that that doctrine is yet to prevail in Christendom ; 
and if we, as a Society, prove unworthy to be its standard- 
bearers, there will be found in other sects those who will 
take up the truth we have abandoned and bear it forward to 
its final triumph. Joun G. WHITTIER 


From a letter published in 7he Friend, Philadelphia, in 1886. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HOW I HAD THOUGHT TO WORSHIP. 


I HAD thought to worship God with words, 
With choicest sentences of rounded thought, 

With elegance of mien, and courtly grace 
And all that culture to the race has brought. 


And I had thought to paint with greatest skill, 
A picture of the Christ who reigns within, 
Who dwelt with God before the world was made, 
And there was naught created that could dim. 


With purest, whitest marble, I had thought 
To chisel out with patience, and with care, 

An image that would hold divinest thought, 
A being beautiful, and wondrous fair. 


I found that Silence was a chosen place, 

There I might meet, and worship the Divine, 
That hearts alone are His abiding place, 

And men and angels worship at this shrine. 


Forgive me, Father, for this human thought, 
I will not seek again to fathom Thee, 
Marble or canvas—human word or thought— 
+as shown that we are only spirit free. 


To live in Thee, in thee to dare the right 
In thee to help another feebler grown 
Oh, bless this lesson to my human needs. 
All power, and all glory is thy own. 
EsTHER S. WALLACE. 


BELIEF AND PRACTICE. 

Part of a sermon by Dr, Lyman Abbott, at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from the text (I. John 3: 7): “ Little children, let 
no man deceive you : he that doeth righteousness is righteous, even as 
He is righteous.”’ 

In the first place, then, intelligent comprehension of 
truth is an essential part of religious life. Those of us 
who are accounted as objecting to creeds object to them, 
not because they involve a clear conception of religion, 
but because the creed stops thinking. We are as far as 
possible removed from the agnostic who says all talk about 
God is sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. We hold 
that men ought to wrestle with the great problems of the 
divine government; they ought to concern themselves 
with the questions, Who is God ? and What is the Bible? 
and What is the nature of Christ ? and What is the nature 
of man? But they ought not to be satisfied to take any- 
thing that men thought on this subject in the sixteenth 
century, or in the fourth century, or in the first century, 
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as final and conclusive. They are themselves to think 
upon the subject. This thinking is vital and essential ; 
men are made by their thoughts; the thoughts are the 
foundations on which the whole fabric of life is built up. 
Teach men that God leaves them in a state of beatific, 
unconscious existence, indifferent to what goes on in the 
world, and that heaven is a state of unconscious existence, 
with all passion, all desire, all life taken out of it—in 
other words, put Brahma for God and Nirvana for heaven, 
—and you will rock the great Hindu populations into a 
sleep. If you would awaken them from that sleep, and 
put in the telephone and the telegraph and the railroad, 
the first thing you must do is to put God in place of 
Brahma, and heaven in place of Nirvana, and eternal life 
in place of an eternal sleep. Or, teach men that God is an 
Allah who does not care for anything except his own 
special people ; a God who is a man of war, a God who 
is cruel and vengeful, a God who has made laws but has 
no love, and you will have in their faith for the Deity an 
impersonated fate, and in practice all the fanatical, perse- 
cuting spirit which was seen in the Middle Ages when 
that was the conception of Jehovah, which was seen in 
Ireland when Cromwell had that conception of Jehovah, 
which was seen in Canaan when the Israelites had that 
conception of Jehovah, and which is seen today in 
Turkey with the Kurds fed on that conception of Allah. 
You cannot have a people under a cruel God and have a 
kindly people. The creed makes the man. According 
as he thinks, so will he be. 

But the creed alone is not enough. The perception 
of the truth must be followed with a love for the truth. 
When the truth has been seen, the will must pursue it. 
That is the difference between belief and faith. Belief, 
theology tells us, is not intellectual ; it is belief with the 
heart. What does that mean? Why, it means that kind 
of belief which has taken hold of the sensibilities as 
well as of the intellect. You belong, I will suppose, to 
modern school of theology. You wonder at the old 
Puritan conception of a hard and rigorous God. You 
are half inclined to thank God that you are not as other 
men are, and especially that you are not as those old 
Puritans and the old Pharisees that preceded them. For 
your part, you believe that God is love. You believe 
that he is infinite in mercy ; you believe that he counts all 
men his children ; you believe that he takes them all in 
his arms to bless them ; you believe that he is the Father 
of the whole human race. And you think, perhaps, that 
you are better for so thinking. I do not know whether 
you are better or worse. For to believe that God is love 
and not to love him is worse than not to know that God is 
love and not to love him. It is idle for the pulpit to 
present a God that is unloving and unlovable, and then 
insist on the duty of loving him. The heart cannot re- 
spond to an unlovely God. But if you have sat in these 
pews (and some of you have for nearly half a century), 
and have heard the love of God presented as never before 
since the days of Paul was that love presented by human 
lips, and have learned to believe that God is love in your 
heart of hearts—no, in your head of heads, excuse me— 
and then go out into life not loving him, what judgment 
will you write against yourself? We believe that we are 
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immortal. We are sorry at least, possibly indignant, 
with the agnostic who does not believe in immortality. 
We are sorry, perhaps we are indignant, with the phil- 
osophy which represents men as animals, and this life as 
the whole life, and the coffin the end. We shrink back 
with horror from the declaration of such a man as John 
Morley, that when the body drops down into the black 
and horrible grave there is no hope of any life beyond. 
But are we living as though we were immortal? Are we 
stirred to our depths by the things that are not seen and 
are eternal, or stirred to our depths by the things that are 
seen and are transitory? Are we seeking after righteous 
ness and peace and justice and goodnes; and truth, or are 
we emulating our neighbors and seeking as hard as they 
after dress and society and money and position? For 
our beliefs will rise up in the Last Day and condemn us 
if they have had no power to awaken our sensibilities. 

There seems to be nothing that men are so afraid of 
as religious enthusiasm. I do not quite understand it. 
If there is an election pending, all those who have any 
interest in the election set to work to create enthusiasm. 
They write articles in the newspapers, make speeches on 
the platform, organize military and semi-military com- 
panies, plan barbecues, scatter tracts. Their aim is to 
make one-half of the people believe that if the other half 
of the people carry the election the United States will go to 
pieces. They want to create an enthusiasm of fear and an 
enthusiasm of hope, and for the three or four days before 
the election if you read the papers on either side you are 
sure the other side has not a chance. For the aim in 
politics is to create a political enthusiasm. It is so in 
business. For my own part, in my business relations, I 
would a great deal rather have a man who is enthusiastic 
and not sound in judgment, than a man who is sound in 
judgment and has not any enthusiasm. And I will tell 
you why. If he has enthusiasm, I can educate his judg- 
ment; but if he has only judgment, I have never yet 
found a way of kindling his enthusiasm. We want enthu- 
siasm in politics, we want enthusiasm in business; but we 
are afraid of it in religion. s 

And yet this creed and this enthusiasm are all means 
to an end, and come to nothing unless they lay hold on 
the will and control it. For the citadel of the soul is in 
the will, and the man is not what he thinks—for he may 
stop there; not as he feels—for he may stop there; but 
as he purposes, resolves, and does. That is the consum- 
mation and the completion of his life, and all else is for 
that, leads up to that, and is as nothing save as that 
issues from the rest. The will is the citidel. The will 
determines the course and current of the life. The will 
makes the man what he is. 

So it is to the will that Christ always appeals. When 
the rich young ruler runs to him, kneeling, eager, earnest, 
Christ says to him, Wilt thou enter the kingdom of 
heaven ? Go sell what thou hast, submit to the same con- 
ditions the rest of us have submitted to, be poor as we are 
poor, then join our fellowship. Do you care enough for 
our companionship to do what we have done? The poor 
Israelite stands before Him in the synagogue. He says 
to him, Stretch out thy hand. If the man had said, I 
cannot, he would not have been cured. He meets the 
poor man at the Pool of Bethesda, fastens his eyes upon 
him, and says, Wilt thou be made whole? Every miracle 
recorded in the New Testament is codperative with some 
act of will on the part of the cured. That is faith. 
Faith, not merely knowing; faith, not merely feeling ; 
faith knowing and feelings but also resolving and acting 
The will is the citidel. This is the real measure of life. 
«« Let no man deceive you,’’ says John: ‘he that doeth 
righteousness is righteous.’’ As though men were de- 





ceiving! And in very truth they have been deceiving 
through all these centuries ; deceiving others, deceiving 
themselves. So in the Old Testament time there were 
hundreds of men teaching, If you go to the temple, if 
you support the priest, if you offer sacrifice, that will do 
in lieu of righteousness ; and the prophets had to say 
over and over again, No, it is not true. ‘‘ He that doeth 
righteousness is righteous.’’ ‘* What doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee? Do justly, love mercy, walk humbly with 
thy God, cease to do evil, learn to do well.’’ Over and 
over again the prophets had to repeat this message. In 
the medizval ages came again the same necessity. I do 
not suppose the Roman Catholic theologians taught, cer- 
tainly educated and intelligent theologians never taught, 
that men could buy their way into the kingdom of heaven 
by paying for indulgences; but the common people 
understood that they could go on with their sin, their 
pleasures, their life, and could help to build St. Peter’s 
Cathedral, and that would pass them into heaven. What 
strange, ignorant people those old Jews were! and what 
a superstition the doctrine of indulgences was! But 
have you never heard the same in a Protestant pulpit ? 
Have you never heard it said substantially, If I simply 
believe that Jesus Christ died and suffered for me, then I 
am brought into the kingdom of God, and I can do as | 
please? Have you never had in your own thought the 
notion that we are saved, not by being helped to be 
righteous, but by having something that takes the place 
of righteousness? Jesus Christ came into the world, 
suffered, taught, died, not that we might be saved with- 
out righteousness, but that we might be made righteous in 
thought, in sensibility, in will, in life. ‘‘ He that doeth 
righteousness is righteous.’’ And no one else. 

Men in the church hear a sermon, and say, Yes, that 
is right. Reverence, wilt thou obey God? Revererce 
says, Yes, I will obey God. Faith, wilt thou obey God? 
Faith says, Yes, I will obey God. Hope, wilt thou obey 
God? Hope says, Yes, I will obey God. And the man 
says, I am a Christian, I am Christ’s man; and then he 
goes out. But on Monday morning he asks Acquisitive- 
ness, Wilt thou obey God? and Acquisitiveness says, No, 
I will not obey God ; and he goes out into society, and 
Approbativeness says, O, no, I am going to obey society ; 
and he says to Ambition in politics, Wilt thou obey God ? 
And Ambition says, O, no, I am a successful politician, I 


| am going to obey the machine. The man is not a Chris- 


tian ; he has not got yet the surrender of the whole soul to 
God; _ he is not Christ’s man. 

You have come in here, perhaps, this morning, my 
friend, knowing that you are a sinner; perhaps in dis- 
couragement and in despair of yourself; perhaps you will 
say, I cannot be a Christian, I do not believe in the 
Trinity, I do not believe in Atonement, I do not believe 
in the Divinity of Christ, I do not believe in the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, I do not believe in any of these 
things—I cannot be a Christian; or perhaps you say, I 
cannot be a Christian, I have no feeling, my heart is like 
a load of ice. How about that will of yours? Wi/¢ thou 
be made whole? Do you want to get rid of the pride? 
Do you want to get rid of the passions, of the approba- 
tiveness, of the selfishness? If you do—how much? I 
can help you; your friends can help; your God can help 
you ; but neither pastor, nor friend, nor God can act for 
you. Rise up, take a grip on life, say, God helping me, 
I will do the thing he calls me to do, I will be the man 
he calls me to be; and in that act and in that hour 
you open the door and he comes into you. Christ never 
once measured a man by what he thought or by what he 
felt; he always measured men by what they willed and 
purposed and by what they did. Are you ready to say, 
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I will transact my business in my store and my office as 
Christ would if he were in my office? You have a quarrel 
with a friend: are you ready to say, I will look in the 
New Testament and see how Christ advises men to settle 
their quarrels, and I will settle mine in that way if I can? 
That is the question. You believe in God—that is your 
creed. You reverence God—that is your worship. Do 
you obey God? The answer to that is your life. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London. 
THE [LONDON] YEARLY MEETING’S EPISTLE: 
FIFTH PARAGRAPH. 


LisTENING to the short discussion which took place at 
the concluding session of the [London] Yearly Meeting 
of 1897, I thought, ‘If only the speakers on the two 
opposite sides of the question could look into one 
another’s minds, there would very likely be no discussion 
at all.’’ 

The debate turned on the fifth paragraph of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Epistle, which deals with the question 
of the place to be given to the Scriptures. The con- 
cluding sentence now runs: ‘‘ We are thus prepared to 
uphold the ancient testimony of our Society to the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments as ‘the appointed 
means of making known to us the blessed truths of Chris- 
tianity.’’’ As at first brought in, the paragraph con- 
tained also the following clause, ‘‘And that whatsoever 
any man says or does which is contrary to the Scriptures, 
though under profession of the immediate guidance of 
the Spirit, must be reckoned and accounted a mere 
delusion.’’ 

Attention having been called to this paragraph by 
Prof. Silvanus Thompson, it was, after some little dis- 
cussion, decided to omit the last clause, causing the sen- 
tence to end with ‘‘ Christianity.’’ Certainly as it now 
stands the statement is safe enough, except for the fact 
that about half of the Bible can hardly by any stretch of 
interpretation be said to be the means of ‘‘making known 
to us the blessed truths of Christianity.’’ ‘*Movum 
Testamentum,’’ it has been well said, ‘‘tn vetere latet.’’ 
But it does ‘* lie hid,’’ this gospel of the kingdom, in the 
larger part of the Hebrew Scriptures; and it would be 
difficult to show how the campaigns of Joshua, or the 
thrilling adventures of David, in any sense ‘‘ make 
known ”’ to us the truths referred to. 

But this may be allowed to pass. The sentence in 
question is extracted from a long paragraph in the Gen- 
eral Epistle of 1836, and when taken in its natural con- 
nection, it perhaps hardly deserves the criticism which I 
have ventured to pass upon it. One’s only feeling is that 
the Epistle as now worded does not say nearly enough as 
to the high place to be given to the Bible. 

This brings us to the question whether it would have 
been better to retain the words (quoted virtually from 
Barclay’s ‘‘Apology’’) about ‘‘ reckoning as a mere de- 
lusion whatever any man says or does contrary to the 
Scriptures, though under profession of the immediate 
guidance of the Spirit.’’ And here I think, as I said at 
the outset, that if the Friends who spoke on opposite 
sides in the discussion could have looked into one an- 
other’s minds, they would have found that there was but 
little real difference between them. Those who were for 
retaining the words were thinking of passages like those 
three glorious chapters, which might be called ‘‘ the three 
fifteenths,’’—the 15th of Luke, of John, and of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians,—and fearing lest any- 
thing should be done to lessen the hold of our faith on 
such precious spiritual possessions as these. The Friends 
who spoke on the other.side were perhaps thinking—lI 





admit that I who did not speak was thinking—of Jael 
and Ehud, and fearing to have the actions of these person- 

ages, or the anathemas of the imprecatory Psalms, pro- 

pounded now as fitting examples for Christian men and 

women to follow, under penalty of being accounted 

victims of mere delusions if they faltered in their imita- 

tion of them. 

As it is a practical rule, a rule for the guidance of the 
Christian in the affairs of actual life, which we are here 
considering, let me put a case which might conceivably 
occur. Let us suppose (would that the supposition were 
true!) that Abdul Hamid had been driven from the 
throne which he has defiled with the blood of so many 
innocent victims, and had taken refuge in the house of a 
lady, a member of our Society. Her instinctive impulse 
is to shelter the fallen tyrant, much as she loathes his 
crimes. But having this passage from the Yearly Meet- 
ing Epistle strongly impressed on her mind, she fears that 
it may be ‘‘a mere delusion’’ to do anything so con- 
trary to the great precedent of Judges 4: 21. Accord- 
ingly she kills him in his sleep, and with exultation 
hands over his lifeless body to the members of the Insur- 
rectionary Committee. 

It will be truly said that I have chosen an extreme 
case, and that the general drift of the teaching of the 
Scriptures, especially of the New Testament, would save 
any reasonable person from such a misuse of isolated 
passages drawn from the barbarous childhood of the 
Chosen People. ‘‘ Christian common sense,’’ it will be 
said, must be used whenever we are dealing with a ques- 
tion of ethics. That is perfectly true, and it is the 
point which I wish to emphasize. We know that asa 
matter of fact some of the most sanguinary passages in 
the Old Testament were appealed to by fanatics in the 
seventeenth century as a justification for their murderous 
deeds. Since then, ‘‘ Christian common sense’’ has 
prevailed, and no sane man now seeks to justify cruel 
revenge by the precedent of Samuel’s hewing Agag in 
pieces. 

But does not this change in fact amount pretty nearly 
to the conclusion for which Barclay pleaded, and which 
Isaac Crewdson and his friends sixty years ago so bitterly 
opposed, that not the Scriptures, but the Holy Spirit, 
under whose influence they were given forth, is ‘‘ the 
adequate primary rule of faith and manners ’’ ? 

It is quite impossible, in the limits to which I wish to 
confine myself, to discuss this question in a satisfactory 
manner, but I should like to refer my readers, and es- 
pecially my younger readers, to the Third Proposition 
(** concerning the Scriptures ’’) in Barclay’s ‘‘Apology.”’ 
It seems to me that the true position of the Bible in rela- 
tion to human thought and action is admirably stated 
there; far more correctly than by some of the well- 
meaning but shallow ‘‘ Evangelical’’ deriders of Barclay 
about the time of Queen Victoria’s accession to the throne. 
Should any young friend of mine be puzzled by the 
inaccuracies and the words jarring upon our moral sense 
which he finds in the Scriptures, especially in those of the 
Old Testament, I would ask him to study carefully this 
Proposition, and see whether, after all the changes which 
Knowledge has worked in Thought in the course of two 
centuries, he cannot stil] accept in the main that calm 
and moderate but devout statement of the claims of the 
best of books. 

And yet, it will be said, you are objecting to the in- 
sertion of one of Barclay’s own sentences, or a slight 
modification of them, in the Epistle. For he says’: ‘‘ We 
shall also be very willing to admit it as a positive certain 
maxim ‘ that whatsoever any do pretending to the Spirit, 


Page 65 (Ed. 1765). 
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which is contrary to the Scriptures, be accounted and 
reckoned a delusion of the Devil.’ ’’ 

I believe that it was objected by some of Barclay’s 
opponents that he was in this sentence practically surren- 
dering the whole ground of his contention, and was after 
all making the Scriptures ‘‘ the adequate primary rule of 
faith and manners.’’ And, as I have already shown, if 
not the main drift of the teaching of Scripture but iso- 
iated passages, especially from the Old Testament, be 
taken, this sentence might lead us to very questionable 
results. But taken broadly, with due recognition of the 
principle of development which has been so manifestly at 
work in God's revelation of himself to mankind, the 
maxim is probably a safe one. It was, however, evi- 
dently enunciated by Barclay as a caution against the 
extravagances which some of the enthusiasts of his day 
were committing under the plea that they were following 
the impulses of the Holy Spirit. To such men Barclay 
would, I suppose, say: ‘‘ The work of the Spirit may be 
progressive, but it is consistent with itself. Under the 
plea of Divine guidance you are rushing into courses the 
very opposite to those into which prophets and apostles 
were guided by the Spirit of Christ. Examine yourselves 
more carefully, and you will find that this persuasion 
cometh not of Him that calleth you.’’ 

Thus the sentence in question, though rather a con- 
cession than a contention, may have contained a word in 
season for some of Barclay’s contemporaries. I do not 
think that it is such a word in season to our generation, 
which is not in danger of fanatical enthusiasm, but is 
enquiring (and I believe rightly enquiring) into the man- 
ner in which God’s revelation has reached us through the 
long-buried generations of our fellow men. Those who 


are thus honestly enquiring will be desirous not to go be- 
yond the word of the Lord to say either less or more, 
even concerning his own revelation, than he permits them 


to say. And therefore they will feel bound to abstain 
from some of those well-rounded dogmatic statements as 
to everything contained between the two covers of the 
Bible, which are sometimes uttered in their hearing. 
Such statenents were made in all good faith by some of 
those who have gone before us, but they cannot now be 
truthfully repeated by any who have carefully examined 
the subject, and by their easy disproof they do in fact 
minister most powerfully to unbelief. 
Tuomas HopckIn. 


JOURNALS OF MARGARET COOK. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 
We rode for North Carolina, and came on Sixth-day to 
Deep River and lodged at the house of John Howell, and 
went to New Garden Monthly Meeting next day, and I 
was favored with strength to work the way through to 
scme more satisfaction than before. Great are the weak- 
nesses of many, and I had to feel it so on me that I was 
almost discouraged, but as I endeavored to be faithful. to 
every motion of life, I gathered strength and attended the 
meeting next day, and labored among them, to the relief 
of my mind, but had pity for them, because there seemed 
to be many dead weights amongst them. We had oppor- 
tunities at the houses of Patience Williams, James John- 
son, (where his brother David was present), and at 
Abraham Cook’s. We rode to Thomas Cook’s, at Deep 
River, had a sitting, and attended the Monthly Meeting. 
After meeting went to David Brooks’s, next day we rode 
to [blank in manuscript] lodged with Sarah the widow of 
Bowater Bailes, had a solid opportunity with her and her 
children, attended the meeting, rode to Yadkin River, 
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and lodged at a. little hut by the side thereof. Next 
morning swam the creatures over, we going in a canoe, 
came to Deep Creek, had a meeting wherein was a mar- 
riage accomplished, went to Simon Hadly’s and lodged, 
had an opportunity in the family, rode to Muddy Creek, 
lodged and rested one day, attended the meeting, was 
favored to labor so as to have peace. After meeting 
David Brooks spoke very encouraging to me and my com- 
panion, but he looked so big at first I thought I could not 
preach at his meeting ; but I found him to be a sympa- 
thizing friend, yea a father to me, a poor traveler. 

We had to attend the meeting at Deep River ; Moses 
Mendenhall and Edward Bond were our companions ; 
they went home, and Thos. Cook and Edward Bond's 
son came to pilot us to Edward’s house at Deep River. 
When we came into the house his wife was on the bed 
poorly. I had to feel a sympathy with her, who appeared 
very low in mind. The children coming in, we had an 
opportunity with them to satisfaction. It had been try- 
ing to my mind to have a meeting appointed, as I had at- 
tended their monthly meeting ; but was favored with that 
Helping Hand that brought comfort and strength to my 
mind, and was encouraged to follow on in the way of my 
duty. Went home with John Sanders and his aged wife, 
who is in a good measure preserved alive in the truth. 
They seemed rejoiced that we came to visit them. We 
lodged at the house of Thomas Cook, and attended the 
meeting at Bull Run. It was a low time ; I was burdened 
with their indolence, and felt for the dead, and had a 
prayer that they might be brought to life. Moses Men- 
denhall met us here, and went with us to Cane Creek 
Quarterly Meeting. We call’d at John Howell’s, whose 
wife is James Johnson’s daughter ; got dinner, had a sit- 
ting, went home with Moses, and had a favor’d oppor- 
tunity there. 

Next morning went to Springfield ; it was their meeting 
day, but [with] the slattering gathering of the people it 
did not yield so much satisfaction as other ways it would 
have been. We went to John Rudick’s to dinner, had a 
trial of mind and did not feel reliev’d, but on submitting, 
my way opened to pay a visit to William Renold’s, and 
his motherless children, and had to sympathize with the 
children. Came to John Bale’s, and lodged ; attended 
their week-day meeting at Centre. Mary Osbane went 
with us to John’s to dinner; had an opportunity, and 
went home with Mary and lodged. Had a sitting with 
the children. She and her husband going along with us, 
we attended the meeting at Providence ; was favored to 
get through to the relief of my mind. Got dinner at 
Jeremiah Renold’s. There being a meeting appointed at 
the third hour in the afternoon at Sandy Creek, there was 
but few came and a distressing time ; it came into my 
mind that they had not sent Friends word. I told them 
so, which was true. Went to David Westal’s to lodge. 
Next day I attended the Select Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, at Cane Creek ; was there on First- and Second- 
day, and lodged at William Marshal’s. 

After meeting rode back to David Westal’s. He went 
with us to Hollow Spring ; had a meeting on Third-day ; 
got dinner at the house of one whose name was Cox. 
We went to see a man and his wife who are not members 
but his wife has been, they were both cousins to my com- 
panions. Wehad a sitting with them and their children ; 
the call has been sounded in their borders. We attended 
the meeting at Rocky River, wherein I had to seek for 
the Sure Foundation and left them ; had an opportunity 
in the family of David Westal, where we got dinner, and 
parted in tenderness. O, the laborious times some have 
to pass through in meetings, in this desert age of time, 
but blessed be that Arm of Power that has been round 
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about to support under every trial to keep and _ preserve 
from falling! We went to William Marshal’s, and lodged 
and attended the meeting at Cane Creek, where his 
daughter was married. Rode to Nathan Dixon’s; hada 
meeting in his house. Rode to Tison’s ; had a meeting ; 
rode to Mary Lindley’s, thirty miles, after meeting, to 
Spring meeting; attended it on First-day, went with 
Mary home. Several Friends came there, as also Ruth 
the wife of Zachary Dicks, who [Zachary] was away on a 
religious visit to Friends in Europe. I felt sympathy with 
her; she stayed all night with us, and went a piece 
with us. 

Next day Mary Lindley went with us as far as Eno. Jane 
Maner, an elderly Friend, went with us ever since the quar- 
terly meeting was over. Here we met with Mary Jackson, 
whose company was pleasant to me. Hada meeting at 
Eno, and a sitting in Samuel Chambers’s family, and one 
in James Thompson’s family. We set out on Fourth-day, 
and lodged at Colonel Hunter’s. It came on a gust [so] 
that we put up before night. I, being poorly, went to 
bed, but rested little, yet was able to ride next morning, 
so we went on. Called at a house and got breakfast ; in 
the afternoon there came on a gust; it thundered hard 
and rained, I thought, as hard as I ever was out in, and no 
house to be seen ; when we might find one was altogether 
uncertain, and while the thunder held, which was for 
some time, I had to feel for the Friends, and thought if 
any of us must die with the severity of the weather, 
which at that time was very trying, I thought it must be 
myself, and felt my mind still and quiet and in this state 
had to praise His holy name, whose Power preserved us, 
although the claps of thunder seemed very near us as 
though the lightning struck the ground behind us as we 
rode along. I never remember such a time before. 

We came to a house in the evening and they let us in. 
We stayed all night, it being about twelve miles from 
Contentnea. The man’s name was Henry Horn. He 
had been a member, but was not now. He had two sons, 
who looked to be religious young men ; one is said to bea 
preacher, and to his appearance he looks as much so as 
any I saw in those parts ; his name is Thomas Horn. I 
did not hear any of them preach, although I was at their 
meeting twice. Next morning parted with our guides, 
as well as the family where we lodged, after a time of 
solemnity, which I believe was felt by all present. We 
parted with our guides James Thompson and Issac Jack- 
son, in a tender manner, believing the hand is at work on 
one of them for their good. He said he was willing to 
go with us to save their credit, and parted with us in a 
tender frame, with eyes full of tears. Thomas Horn’s 
brother went with us to Joshua Davis’s. We had a meeting 
appointed on Seventh-day, intending for Tar River on 
First-day, but the difficulty of the high waters prevented 
us, SO we stayed there, and had two opportunities with 
sick Friends in the afternoon on First-day and came 
away, but had to sit down in the Friends’ house hefore we 
left it, where were several that were called preachers, but 
I had to do it all. I have sometimes admired at the 
draught I have had among those of the foremost rank, 
but may say as David did, Is there not a cause? Went 
home with Thomas Horn, had an opportunity in the 
family ; his father being poorly, he was not willing his 
son should go with us to Tar River, so sent one for a pilot. 
There being a Friend with us, we rode many high waters 
and deep swamps, and crossed a river, came to Richard 
Vick’s at Tar River, where we had a meeting, but I 
thought the weight of holding a meeting had not proper 
place in their minds. 

( Zo be Continued ) 
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NOTES ON THE FOREGOING. 


The journey of Margaret Cook through the Friends’ communities 
in North Carolina can readily be followed, especially by referring to 
Dr. Weeks’s valuable book, ‘‘ Southern Quakers and Slavery,’’ which 
contains descriptions of all the meetings, formerly and now existing, 
with a map showing their location. Deep River and New Garden are 
in Guilford county, in the central part of the State, probably seventy- 
five miles north-west of Raleigh. They are the centre of the Friends’ 
settlements in the State. Meetings are maintained there, and Guilford 
College, the main educational institution of the southern Friends, is 
located at New Garden,—where also North Carolina Yearly Meeting 
holds its sessions, Deep Creek is in Yadkin county, west of New 
Garden; a meeting is still held there. 

‘*From New Garden as a ceatre,’’ says Dr. Weeks, (p. 109), 
‘*most of the meetings in this section take their rise. It was this 
monthly meeting which settled a First-day meeting at Centre, in 1757, 
and made it a monthly meeting in 1773. Thomas Scattergood, while 
visiting this meeting in 1792, was told by Peter Dicks ‘ that there were 
but four or five families settled near him when he moved to this place, 
about forty years ago.’”” (Peter Dicks came from Warrington Monthly 
Meeting in 1755.) 

Cane Creek was in Alamance county, just east of Guilford ; it is 
still maintained. Rocky River is in Chatham county, adjoining 
Alamance on the south; the meeting still exists. Spring meeting, 
which Margaret mentions, is Holly Spring, in Randolph county, just 
west of Chatham and south of Guilford. 

Margaret mentions the absence of Zachary (or Zachariah) Dicks. 
He was then traveling (as she states) on a religious visit in England. 
He had removed to North Carolina, about 1754, with Peter and Nathan 
Dicks, and others, from Warrington Monthly Meeting, Pa., and was a 
minister, and traveled extensively. His absence in England was be- 
tween 1784 and 1787; when he returned, he was deeply impressed 
with the evils of Slavery, and when he visited the meetings of the South 
Carolina Friends, between 1800 and 1804, his warnings on the subject 
(he was considered by many to have a gift of prophetic vision), “ pro- 


‘duced a sort of panic,” and caused a general removal to Ohio. de 


told them that within the life-time of children then born there would be 
a civil war. ‘He warned Friends to come out of slavery.” He 
removed to Indiana, and died there. 

Eno meeting was in Orange county, which adjoins Alamance. It 
was near Hillsboro, the county seat. There are still Friends in that 
neighborhood, but Eno meeting was laid down in 1847. 

Contentnea is in Wayne county, a long ride south-east from Eno, as 
Margaret Cook shows by the account of he difficult horseback journey. 
It was south-east of Raleigh, and fifteen miles from Goldsboro’. The 
meeting was laid down about 1856, but there are still Friends in that 
section of the State, and several meetings. Tar River meeting was in 
Edgecombe county, south-east from Contentnea,—probably near the 
present Tarboro’. The meeting belonged to Contentnea Monthly 
Meeting, and was laid down in 1794, a few years after Margaret Cook’s 
visit, There appear to be now no meetings in Edgecombe county. 


My one hope in life is to follow God, by trying the 
best I can to live on the food which He, through the 
Spirit (which is Christ) can alone give. And I feel that 
it is right to hope for a Meeting of ‘‘ Freedom,’’ where 
those that cannot worship God through the forms and cere- 
monies of other denominations can meet together to wor- 
ship Him as the Spirit leads them to do. Ss. C. W. 

Madison, Wis. 





LirE isnot the mere living. Itis worship,—itis the 
surrender of the soul to God, and the power to see the face 
of God; and it is service,—it is to feel that when we die, 
whether praised or blamed, whether appreciated or misin- 
terpreted, whether honored or ignored, whether wealthy 
or destitute, we have done something to make the world 
better and happier.—/. W. Farrar. 





Ir is safer, as a rule, to say little than to say much, and 
yet we may sin grievously by silence. How infinitely 
helpful is a kind word to a breaking heart! But that word 
is unspoken. The bruised reed is left to break, and by 
our thoughtless or unfeeling silence we crush the heart 
already wounded unto death.—Lutheran Observer. 





RELIGION is the best armor a man can have, but it is 
the worst cloak.— Bunyan 
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THE ‘* PRINCETON INN’”’ CASE. 

Ir is a difficult matter, every one will admit, to know just 
where, in the actual experiences of life, that ‘‘line’’ is 
to which our duty requires us to ‘‘ hew,’’ ‘‘no matter 
where the chips fall.’’ Observation shows that it is easily 
possible to be over-severe,—to become fault-finding and 
meddlesome. The simple duty of living in peace with 
one’s neighbors forbids censoriousness, and requires that 
there should be regard, day by day, for the amenities and 
courtesies of life. 

And on the other hand, there is the duty, with equal 
certainty, of maintaining a testimony in season. ‘In 
season,’’—that is, when the testimony is demanded. 

Just now there is a case at Princeton, which seems to 
be legitimate cause for comment. It is the case of the 
‘* Princeton Inn.’’ This is a place of entertainment, a 
hotel, in that town, practically connected with the Univer- 
sity, and very necessary, no doubt, for the accommodation 
of those who come to visit that institution. It was built 
and is owned by wealthy alumni, not for an investment, 
but for the use of the University, and is closed in the va- 
cation of the University. The official maps in the cata- 
logue of the University, ‘‘ havea special arrow,’’ showing 
how to reach the Inn. Now the trouble is that this Inn ob- 
tains license to sell intoxicant drinks, and, what is worse, 
that the petition for the license is signed by several of the 
professors in the University, (one of them professor ‘‘ of 
the harmony of science and revealed religion ’’), by two es- 
timable women nearly connected with the University, 
and by an ex-president of the United States, who now re- 
sides in the town. The law of New Jersey requires that 
such petitions for license shall be signed by persons living, 
(or owning property), on the street on which the desired 
liquor-selling is to be located, and these distinguished 
persons, as we understand it, were the only residents 
available as signers on the particular street where this Inn 
stands. 


There are two ways of looking at most questions. 
Here, one may be that the Inn is a public necessity, as a 
place for lodging and eating, (the other inns in Prince- 
ton are perhaps ‘‘ ungenteel’’), and that, at such a place 
there must be provision of wine, brandy, whiskey, and 
beer, in order to satisfy the guests. This, it seems, must 
be the view of those who sent in this petition for license ; 
they surely would not have doneit, otherwise. But what 
is the other view? That the provision of intoxicating 
drinks for young men may do them fatalinjury. That of 
all places, a college is one of the last which should be 
tempted to be concerned in such business. That the ex- 
ample is one which it is surprising any educator, or any 
conscientious guardian of youth, could allow himself to 
set. That, in fact, if education and the provision of 








strong drink were to go hand in hand, education would 
soon die a victim. 

There had been criticism, before, of the management 
of the ‘‘sesqui-centennial’’ (one hundred and fifty 
years) celebration, at Princeton, last year, on account of 
the ‘‘ wine-drinking’’ which it is said marked the occasion. 
But it was replied that wine was required by many people 
of high standing. That many persons of wealth and 
gentility would not do without wine. That it was neces- 
sary to satisfy, indeed to gratify, such persons, or the en- 
dowments and the contributions to pay deficits could not 
be had. That, also, young men, the sons of such parents, 
regarded it as absurd not to have wine at the University, 
when they had it at home, and when it had become 
essential to their pleasure. That, in fact, it was a piece 
of narrow-minded impertinence to offer critical remarks. 

It must be evident that the place where complaisance 
ceases and duty begins is reached in this unfortunate 
Princeton instance. Those who are responsible for 
Princeton University can not let the matter go by, much 
less condone or justify it. There zs a distinction between 
right and wrong. There is the duty of condemning evil. 
For those in charge of Princeton to conceive that they 
may not only tolerate but actually maintain a drinking 
place at their doors, distinctly intended for the use of 
students of the University, and practically a part of the 
institution, is too much even for this easy-going day. 


JouHN Wma. Hutcuinson, New York, notifies us that the arrange- 
ment for eastern Friends to go to Clear Creek by a special sleeping-car 
on the Baltimore & Ohio railroad has been canceled, and that it is pro 
posed to go by the Pennsylvania road. He will correspond with all 
those who notify him of their proposal to go. 

Allen J. Flitcraft, Chicago, writes us that the local committee at 
Clear Creek (Mt. Palatine post-office), are apprehensive that Friends 
intending to come have not all been careful to forward their names, in 
order to have accommodations provided. They have received 40 names 
from Illinois Yearly Meeting, and 38 from others,—none from Ohio. 


BIRTHS. 
PALMER.—In Philadelphia, Eighth month 1, 1897, to Edwin L. 
and Anna Dora French Palmer, a daughter, who is named Caroline 
French Palmer. 


DEATHS. 

COOK.—At Flora Dale, Adams county, Pa., Seventh month 1, 
1897, Amos G. Cook, born First month 19, 1845, son of Josiah and 
Mary (Griest) Cook, a member of Menallen Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Menallen Friends’ graveyard, Adams county, Pa. 


DAVIS.—Eighth month 6, 1897, at the summer residence of her 
son-in-law, Richard P. Hallowell, South Yarmouth, Mass., Maria Mott, 
widow of Edward M. Davis, of Philadelphia, and daughter of the 
late James and Lucretia Mott, in her 8oth year. 


SHOEMAKER.—After a long and suffering illness, at his home, 
Lansdowne, Pa., Eighth month 10, 1897, Charles B. Shoemaker, in 
his 68th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia (Race Street). 

Interment at Abington Friends’ ground, on the 13th. 


STONE.—Suddenly, at his home, East Logan street, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Eighth month 12, 1897, Frederick L). Stone, in the 57th 
year of his year. 

He has been since 1876 the librarian and executive officer of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, whose collections are now in the 
Society’s building at 13th and Locust streets, Philadelphia, and in this 
way was well known to many readers of the INTELLIGENCER. He was 
a man of admirable temper, kindly and patient, with a very large 
capability for the work in his charge. He will be greatly missed in 
the rooms of the Historical Society, where for so many years he had 
received with unfailing courtesy and kindness the applications of a 
multitude of inquirers for help in historical or genealogical inquiry. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 35.—EIGHTH MoNTH 29, 1897. 
MAN’S RELATION TO GOD. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—It is God who worketh in you both to will and 
to work, for his good pleasure. —Phil. 2: 13. 
Scripture reading: Philippians 2: 1-18. 
HISTORICAL. 


The earliest Hebrew conception of God, of which we 
have any record, was a Being, dreadful to contemplate, 
who was hostile to man. They named him El Shaddai, 
the Almighty One, or Elohim, the Dreaded One. To 
propitiate his favor they sacrificed the most costly and 
valued of their flocks and herds, and, in moments of 
greatest peril and fear, their children. They thought of 
him as dwelling in darkness (see Exodus 20: 21) from 
which at times he emerged as a tongue or flame of fire. 
They frequently, in describing, speak of him as a con- 
suming fire. The storm cloud and the lightning most 
vividly portrayed him to their imaginations. 

As they became more enlightened they began to put 
their trust in God as a saving power in times of distress 
and disaster. They believed him to be an invincible 
leader for them, when they merited his favor in times of 
war. They attributed all their blessings to his friendliness 
and all their misfortunes to his displeasure. They be- 
lieved fully that sickness, and droughts, and famine, and 
ills of every kind were certain indications that he was 
angry because of some act of theirs that was contrary to 
his will. It mattered not whether the displeasing act had 
been consciously or unintentionally done, they believed 
the punishment surely followed and would continue till 
they again had merited his favor. Their religion was one 
of fear, and the fear of God was impressed upon the 
minds of all. Their idea of the personality of God was 
that of a giant man, to behold whom was certain death. 
(Ex. 33: 20.) 

Following this came the more exalted idea of the 
righteousness of God in that he rewards the good and pun- 
ishes the wicked, not from caprice but because he loved 
and protected the good. This conception excluded the 
idea of fear in the minds of those who put their trust in 
God, for they believed that he would deliver them from 
all evil, be with them in trouble, and keep them in all 
their ways (see Ps. 91). The Lord was nevertheless to 
them a Mighty Ruler in the heavens, a great king, be- 
stowing vengeance upon those that disobeyed his will. 
Having no love for their own enemies they endowed 
their God with vindictive feelings, such as they them- 
selves possessed, and we find in some of the Psalms ex- 
pressions indicating hatred instead of love as an attribute 
of Deity. 

Up toa very late period in Hebrew history, previous 
to the Christian era, the idea of the rewards for right- 
eousness and punishment for sins, as prominently set forth 
in the Book of Proverbs, was presented as an incentive 
for obedience to God. Sickness and suffering of all 
kinds were believed to be consequences of Divine dis- 
pleasure. 

We find this thought still remaining in the minds of 
the people during the ministry of Jesus, as when the dis- 
ciples asked him concerning a man blind from his birth, 
‘« Rabbi, who did sin, this man or his parents, that he 
should be born blind?’’ It was a natural part of the 
conception of God as a stern, though just king, ruling 
over, yet apart from his subjects. 

TEACHING. 


Jesus brought the glorious gospel of the Fatherhood of 
God. God, as he represented him, is indeed a rewarder 


of righteousness, but he loves the unrighteous also, and | with the Baptists. 


does not desert them. Sin brings misery, not because it 


incites the anger of God, but because it puts the soul out 
of harmony with God. The kingdom of God is not afar 
off, but is in the hearts of all who subject themselves to 
the influence of the Spirit of God within them. Like unto 
the leaven, that in the bread leavens the whole, is the 
spirit of God in human society that will permeate and 
make divine every character that comes under its influ- 
ence. Just as God’s will is obeyed so will the kingdom of 
heaven expand in the sons of God. Whatsoever is evil in 
human character is alien to the character of God. God 
is not jealous, nor given to anger, but is long-suffering 
and kind ; asks not sacrifice, but obedience ; not homage, 
but service. As the father of the prodigal ran out to 
meet him when, obedient to the memory of the father- 
love, he sought again the paternal home, so our Father 
receives and cherishes every one who seeks to abide with 
him. Nay, more, the Kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation and in some future world, but is now and 
here, for as he, Jesus, was one in spirit with the Father so 
should all become like him, ‘‘ that they may all be one, 
even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they 
may be in us.’’ Not that this involved a change in God’s 


plan, or a new order of Divine relationship with the soul 
of man, but simply an unfolding to the consciousness of 
man of his true relationship to God. 

It was in line with this teaching that Paul declared 
‘It isGod which worketh in you both to will and to work 
for his good pleasure.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


VISITS IN WISCONSIN. 


WHEN we planned for our visit in Chicago for the sum- 
mer months we had also in mind the making of a visit to 
some cousins living in Oakfield, Wisconsin. When my 
cousins responded to my letter, notifying them of our 
proposed visit, they made the request that we should so 
time it as to include one First-day, and should hold 
a couple of meetings, which after reflecting upon, we felt 
it right to do. 

We left Chicago on the morning of the zgth of Sev- 
enth month, bound first for Waukesha, where our friends 
Jonathan K. Taylor and wife are spending the summer 
months, and who had kindly invited us to make them a 
visit on our way. Arriving there a little before noon, 
they took us to the Bethesda Spring, the waters of which 
are noted for their curative properties in some forms of 
disease, and then to the Fountain Spring House, where 
we were to be entertained. In the afternoon we took the 
electric cars and went to Lake Pewaukee, about six miles. 
The ride was very pleasant, through a beautiful country. 
We then had a sail on the lake in a steamboat. This 
sheet of water is about six miles long, and abounds in fish ; 
many were out on the watercatching them. We returned 
to the hotel and spent the evening with our friends. The 
next morning they took us to several of the springs in the 
city. We enjoyed our visit very much. Waukesha isa 
very pretty place, and its remarkable springs are a great 
curiosity, and many claim to be much benefitted by the 
waters. 

Leaving there at 10 28 a. m., the next morning, we 
proceeded to Oakfield, the home of our cousins, and 
found a cordial welcome awaiting us. Arrangements had 
been made for two meetings on First-day, one in the 
morning to be held in the Methodist house, and the other 
in the evening in the Baptist house, the Baptist meeting 
being dropped for the morning to meet at the Methodist 
house, and the Methodist dropped in the evening to meet 
I had been there thirteen years ago 
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and held a meeting in the Baptist, which was then a Union 
house, and I found that the meeting was still pleasantly 
remembered, and they were not only willing but anxious 
to hear such a message as the Master might give me for 
them. 

Both meetings were largely attended, the houses being 
filled to their seating capacity ; chairs were brought in for 
the morning meeting. The people listened very atten- 
tively as the practical views of religion, as held by us, 
were presented, and after the meetings expressions of sat- 
isfaction were made. Members of a number of different 
societies were present, and some who seldom attend any 
religious meeting. We felt that the opportunity was a 


favored one, and as we stayed during the week following | 


we found it had awakened thought, and expression reached 
us of adesire for us to remain over another First-day— 
but we had made other arrangements, and so could not 
comply. 

At the first meeting we attended in Chicago, after ar- 
riving here, at the close of the meeting, a letter was read 
from a woman Friend who lived near Madison, and this 
seemed to suggest the thought that it might be profitable 
to hold a meeting in the neighborhood, and the Chicago 
Friends suggested that we attend such a meeting while we 
were in Wisconsin. After a few moments of thoughtful 
consideration, I consented that arrangements should be 
made for perhaps two meetings on our return from Oak- 
field. So after a week of a great deal of social enjoyment 
with my cousins and their friends, in which old ties were 
strengthened and new ones formed, we left on Seventh- 
day, the 7th inst., for Madison, arriving there at 11.25 
a. m., and were soon joined by Elizabeth T. Law one of 
the Chicago Friends and elders, and an old and intimate 
friend of mine. We found that Benjamin F. Williamson, 
the father of the woman Friend alluded to, had come for 


us in his carriage, and we were soon on our way to his 
hospitable home, about five miles southerly from Madison. 
We had expected to be among entire strangers, but soon 
found they were formerly from Westchester county, N. Y., 
and that many of their friends and relatives were old ac- 
quaintances and friends of ours, and so congenial topics 


of conversation arose. In the afternoon, Benjamin took 
us to one of the State fish hatcheries located near there, 
and we enjoyed the ride and looking at the fish, and in- 
quiring about the manner of hatching, etc. 

First-day morning opened bright and beautiful, and 
as we wended our way to the meeting-house belonging to 
the Methodists, where the meeting was to be held, riding 
through a rich farming country, the oats and corn promis- 
ing a good yield, our hearts were lifted in aspirations of 
thankfulness to the dear Father, trom whom these bless- 
ings come. ‘The house was nearly as full as it could be 
seated. .The preliminary services were conducted by the 
Methodist preacher until the usual time for the sermon, 
during which I sat with an introverted spirit, and was 
ready for expression before the exercises concluded. The 
subject given me I denominated ‘‘ Applied Christianity 
from the standpoint of a Friend.’’ It was listened to with 
marked attention, and elicited expression of satisfaction. 
We returned to Benjamin Williamson’s to dinner, and in 
the afternoon were joined by his brothers William and 
Thomas, whose wives were also relatives of our New York 
Friends, and we went to William’s for tea. Wedid enjoy 
this social mingling greatly, feeling we were among friends 
indeed ; though only a few were members of our Society, 
the others had mingled with Friends in the East, and had 
a very warm feeling for them. As a meeting had been 
arranged for the evening, we had to leave early, and were 
taken to the house of Dr. Gill, who had married one of 
Benjamin’s daughters, and where we were to remain for 


the night. At the appointed hour we went to the Con- 
gregational Church, where the meeting was to be held, 
and were there met by a large gathering. We were in- 
formed that the churches in the city had been holding 
union services on First-day evening, and the Friends, in 
making arrangements for the meeting, found a real open- 
ing for our service. The meeting, like the one in the 
morning, was opened in their usual way, leaving for me 
the time for the sermon, an arrangement to which I 
readily assented, because my experience has taught me 
that I can reach more people in that way than by insist- 
ing that the meeting shall be held in our usual order. In 
this meeting I was led to open from the text, ‘‘ Be ye 
perfect,’’ etc., and to show in what perfection consisted, 
and thus present our practical ideas of a true religious 
life. The message seemed to be well appreciated. 

Our friends Edward Coale and Allen J. Flitcraft had 
been in this vicinity about a year or so previously, and I 
found they had left a good impression behind them. 

There seems to be an openness in the hearts of the 
people for the reception of our views of a practical Chris- 
tianity which shall be manifested in a Christ-like life, and 
they rejoice when these views are presented to them so as 
to win their confidence. We returned to Chicago on 
Second-day, the gth, with the feeling that our time had 
been a source of profit as well as of pleasure to ourselves, 
and that we left an impression, we trust for good, on 
many minds. Joun J. CorNeELL. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Centre Quarterly Meeting of Friends will be held at 
Stormstown, Centre county, Pa., Ninth month 6. _First- 
day School and Philanthropic Conferences will meet on 
Seventh-day previous. 

The railroad station is Port Matilda, on the Bald 
Eagle Valley R. R., twelve miles east of Tyrone, on 
main line of P.R. R. The station at Port Matilda is 
two miles from the meeting-house. Carriages meet all 
trains on Seventh-day. Friends from a distance expect- 
ing to arrive the day before, or any other time, should 
notify the committee. 

Friends in the East who contemplate attending II- 
linois Yearly Meeting, and who have obtained tickets 
permitting them to stop off, can attend this Quarterly 
Meeting, by starting a few days earlier. 

I subjoin a schedule of trains making close connec- 
tions with Bald Eagle Valley trains : 

P. R. R., VIA TYRONE ; 


. 12.25 p. m. 
3 5° p. m. 
7.04 p. m. 

. Tyrone, : 7-15 p. m. 8.10 a. 

. Port Matilda, 7 47 p. m. 8.42 a. 

N.C. R &P & E. R. R., VIA LOCK HAVEN. 


. Baltimore, 850a.m. I1.50p. 4 50 a. 
. Harrisburg, . 11 40 a.m 3-35 4. 8.05 a. 
. Williamsport, 2.50 p. m. 7.104. II.10 a. 
m 
m 


. Philadelphia, 
. Harrisburg, . . 
. Tyrone, 


II 20 p. 
3 104. 
6.55 a. 


Lock Haven, 3.40 p. 7554. II 59 noon 
. Lock Haven, 3 45p. 8.55 a. 12.10 noon 
. Port Matilda, 5 28 p.m. 10.36 a. 1.45 p.m. 
Strangers contemplating attending should write to 
Robert A. Way, Stormstown, Centre county, Pa, or R. 
Orlando Way, Loveville, Pa., stating upon what day and 
train they will arrive at Port Matilda. 
Isaac UNDERWOOD. 
140 N. Penn street, Bellefonte, Pa., 
Eighth month 16. 
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A correspondent at Madison, Wisconsin, sends us a note | 


referring to the visit which J. J. C. describes in his 
letter : 

‘* John J. Cornell and wife, of Baltimore, and Eliza- 
beth Law and Thomas Woodnutt, of Chicago, visited 
Friends at Syene, the 7th and 8th of Eighth month. 
Meeting in the Methodist house in the morning, at Syene, 
J. J. C. spoke. The congregation was large and seemed 
very much interested. He spoke again in the evening, 
in the Congregational church at Madison, there being a 
union meeting there, and a M. E. minister, W. H. Chy- 
noweth, in charge. He spoke, preceding J. J. Cornell, 
referring to him as one of the followers of George Fox 
and William Penn, and spoke very kindly of Friends. 
Our friend’s communication was listened to with interest. 
With a more general notice that Friends were in the city 
the attendance, we think, would have been still larger. 
We hope Friends will visit us again, whenever they come 
in or near Madison. 

S. C. WiLtiaMson, Box 1183, Madison, Wis. 


The Newtown LZnterprise, (14th), says: ‘‘ The 
Wrightstown First-day school has outgrown the school- 
house, where it has been held for a quarter of a century. 
People began to stay away, because they could not all be 
accommodated. It now holds its sessions in the meeting- 
house. One hundred and forty were in attendance last 
First-day ; all the officers and teachers were in their 
places, as they usually are, and a lively interest was main- 
tained in the exercises. It averages considerably over 
100 during the summer months,”’ 


SS 


CHAUTAUQUA AND THE CONFERENCES. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I HAVE just spent five delightful weeks at Chautauqua, 
New York, and feel that I should urge Friends to consider 
this as an admirable place for holding the next Confer- 
ence. Situated on one of the most beautiful lakes in our 
country, at an elevation of perhaps a thousand feet, and 
sheltered and shaded by magnificent forest trees, it pre- 
sents unusual attractions. There are no mosquitoes, and 
a fly is rarely seen. Birds in large numbers and great 
varieties seek homes here. The lake for boating and 
bathing is lovely, and the roads will enable wheelmen to 
see many delightful spots near by. 

No tents need be erected to hold meetings in, for there 
is the amphitheatre with a seating capacity of nearly five 
thousand, in which a speaker can be easily heard in every 
part. Besides, there are the Hall of Philosophy, College, 
and numerous other buildings, in which smaller meetings 
may be held. There is an abundant water supply, elec 
tric light, and apparently everything necessary for the 
Conference and all ready provided. The grounds are 
enclosed, and if Friends wish the place for a Conference 
everything will be placed at their disposal, free of charge, 
—even the electric light will be furnished. Nor is this 
all. The railroads are accustomed to make the rates 
unusually low to this point, and from it to Niagara Falls. 
A large hotel and numerous cottages will furnish accom- 
modations. All the Friends that I have met here are 
delighted, and hope that the place may be selected for the 
next Conference. THomas W. SIDWELL. 

[of Washington, D. C.] 
Kensington, Ohio, Eighth month 15. 


[From observation of the opinion of a number of 
thoughtful Friends, there is, we think, a growing feeling 
in favor of holding a Conference at Chautauqua. The 
advantages of the place are many, and it is as nearly a 
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central point for all the yearly meetings as can be had. 
The next Conference, if the decision reached at Swarth- 
more last year is followed, is to be held ‘‘ in the West,’’ 
in 1898, at a time and place to be fixed by the ‘‘ Central 
Committee,’’ when it meets at Clear Creek, Illinois, next 
month. Our own judgment is that this decision should 
be adhered to, and as the Friends at Richmond, Indiana, 
have cordially invited the Conference there for next year, 
it is proper that their invitation should be most kindly 
and considerately entertained.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER. | 


CELEBRATION AT GENESEO. 
Harper’s Weekly. 

ABouT the middle of next month there will be celebrated 
at Geneseo the centennial anniversary of the signing of 
the treaty between the Seneca Indians and the representa- 
tives of Robert Morris, which enabled Morris to make 
good his sales of land to the Holland Land Company, and 
opened the Genesee Valley to settlement. Genesee is from 
an Indian word which means big tree. The famous big 
tree under which the Iroquois held their councils stood on 
the bank of the Genesee River, near the Indian village 
which was the forerunner of the present Geneseo. There, 
on August 28, 1797, the council opened, Thomas Morris 
appearing for his father, Colonel Jeremiah Wadsworth, of 
Connecticut, representing the Federal government, and 
Red Jacket, Cornplanter, and other chiefs of note speak- 
ing for the Indians. Red Jacket opposed the sale, but 
was overruled, and for a hundred thousand dollars, of 
which the income was to be annually paid, Morris got an 
immense tract of fertile land, and the immigration from 
the East into the Genesee country began. It is in mem- 
ory of that westward movement that many of the older 
towns of central and western New York, as Utica and 
Auburn, still have their Genesee streets, which originally 
were bits of the old road which presently became the 
stage road to the Genesee Valley. 


New ENGLAND’s Wet SUMMER.—The Zimes has pub 
lished the rain-gauge record at Trinity College. It is the 
most remarkable local record for July of which anybody 
has any knowledge. The total for the month—15.35 
inches—is more than a third of the entire average rain- 
fall for Connecticut for a whole year. During 25 years 
of the record at Trinity—down to the close of the first 
half of 1897—the July average had been 4.27. The first 
six months of this memorable year gave a precipitation 
above the average for the same months inthe entire 26 
years in which the record has been kept ; while the seven 
months of the present year (including July) gave 11.14 
inches above the average for the corresponding period for 
the 26 years. 

Other farm crops besides hay are seriously damaged 
throughout New England. The summer of 1897—the 
‘« mosquito summer ’’—will be remembered for its over- 
abundance of rain. A summer with three rain floods in 
the Connecticut river—each one reaching a height of 
about 20 feet at Hartford, and flooding the valley far and 
wide—is something probably unparalleled since Connecti- 
cut was first visited by white men.—Hartford Times. 


THEORIES OF SUNSTROKE.—I was in a saloon yester- 
day with a physician. I asked him the causes that 
usually brought about sunstrokes. 

«* People who patronize such institutions as these and 
those who wear thick clothing,’’ said he. 

«¢ Well, the men who patronize such shops as I keep,’’ 
spoke up the barkeeper, ‘‘ don’t usually have any thick 
clothes at all.’’—Chicago Times- Herald. 
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FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE, RACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Tue illustration given herewith shows, in the centre, one 
end of the meeting house of Friends, on Race street, near 
1sth. This house is used regularly for meetings, on 
First-days and Fourth-days, and at other times. The 
‘« Cherry Street end ’’ of the same building is used only 
on special occasions, as at yearly meeting, monthly and 
quarterly meetings, etc. The whole building was erected, 
at once, in 1855-56, and was first used by the yearly 
meeting in 1857. The ground was purchased at that 
time, in two lots, one for the yearly meeting, and one for 
Race Street Friends, the ‘‘ Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia.”” The former has 160 feet front on 
Cherry street, with a depth of 76 feet; the latter has the 
same width, a depth of 100 feet, and an outlet to Race 
street, 90 feet wide, and 112 deep. 
The house is of brick. It is 131 feet long, and 80 





Means AND Wants.—There are two ways of being 
happy,—we may either diminish our wants, or augment 
our means—either will do; the result is the same ; and it 
is for each man to decide for himself and do that which 
happens to be the easier. If you are idle, or sick, or poor, 
however hard it may be to diminish your wants, it will be 
harder to augment your means. If you are active and 
prosperous, or young, or in good health, it may be easier 
for you to augment your means than to diminish your 
wants. But if you are wise you will do both at the same 
time, young or old, rich or poor, sick or well; and if you 
are very wise you do both in such a way as to augment the 
general happiness of society.— Benjamin Franklin. 


Gop dwells not only where, o’er saintly dust, 
The sweet bells peal the fairest morn of seven; 
Wherever simple folk love, pray, and trust, 
Behold the house of God, the gate of heaven! 
—Frederick Langbridge. 


FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE, FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADA., 


(View from Race Street, west o¢ 15th.) 
f 45 


feet wide, with a projection of 8 feet, on the east and west 
sides, in the ceftral portion. The Race Street end, in 
which women’s branch of the yearly meeting convenes, is 
estimated to seat 1,800 people, and the Cherry Street end 
1,400. The two meeting-rooms are separated by a space 
of 25 feet, which portion of the building is in three 
stories, containing stairways, committee-rooms, school- 
rooms, etc. The original cost of the yearly meeting’s 
property was $34,000, and of the monthly meeting’s, 
$52,180.70. (These details are from Dr. Michener’s 
‘** Retrospect.’’) Since 1855, Friends have purchased 
considerable of the adjoining property, for school pur- 
poses, the Young Friends’ Association, etc., and now own 
most of it on 15th street, between Race and Cherry. 
Besides showing the Race street end of the meeting- 
house, the picture shows most of the open space, (yard, 
grass plot, etc.), between it and Racestreet. On the left- 


hand we get a glimpse of the corner of the Friends’ Cen- | striped with purple, and is said to be very pretty. 


tral School building, and on the right hand is shown the 
front of the building, in which on the first floor Friends’ 
Library is located, and in the second-story, schools in 
charge of the Monthly Meeting. 


' duced into England from the East Indies. 


Towns AND CirTiEs or InpDIA.—India has 2,035 towns, 
with an aggregate population of 27,251,176, about one- 


tenth of the total population Of these towns, 28 have 
over 100,000 inhabitants, 48 more have over 50,000, and 
556 more over 10,000. The largest are Bombay, 821,764 ; 
Calcutta, 771,144; Madras, 452,518; Hyderabad, 
415,039; Lucknow, 273 028; Benares, 219,467 ; Delhi, 
192,579 ; Mandalay, 188,815 ; Cawnpore, 188,712 ; Ban- 
galore, 186,366; Rangoon, 183,324; Lahore, 176,854 ; 
Allahabad, 175,246. 


BuLBous VIOLETS.—We shall soon have violets classed 
among Dutch bulbs for planting in autumn. A beautiful 
species, with bulbs of considerable size, has been intro- 
It is called 
The color is white, with the lower petals 
Our 
own Viola cucullata has thick and succulent root stocks, 
and the production of a tuberous variety is not therefore 


an extreme illustration of nature’s power.—AMechans’ 
Monthly 


Viola bulbosa. 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


MILLVILLE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association meetings for the 
last quarter have been quite well attended, but as is the case with all 
organizations some have been more interesting than others. Fitting 
Scripture selections constituted the opening readings. Responses to 
roll-call consisted of extracts from the writings of John J. Cornell, 
“ The Book of Discipline,’’ and miscellaneous authors. 

Izora Kramer read a sermon delivered by Sunderland P. Gardner 
at Albany, N. Y., and Blanche Eves part of another given at Philadel- 
phia, in which he gave his understanding of the blood, flesh, judgment, 
and other Scriptural terms as symbolical. A beautiful thought was the 
importance of our tarrying at Jerusalem, a place of quiet, until we hear 
understandingly the message of the great Teacher of souls. 

Harriet Eck gave a sketch of the life of Mary Dyer, dwelling 
upon her firmness to duty, amid great persecution and suffering, and 
ao poem, ‘* Mary Dyer,’’ from a FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
of 1853. 

The Discipline Section reported, through the reading of ‘ Proce- 
dure in Meetings for Discipline,’ by Ida E. Eves, and ‘‘ The Gospel 
Ministry,”’ ‘‘ Days and Times,” and “ Plainness,’’ by Amelia Eves. 

Nellie John responded for the Literature Section by reciting a 
beautiful poem, ‘‘ The Wild Rose by the Way,’’ and Reba Eves by 
reading a part of one of Emerson’s essays. 

Under Current Topics, Myron Eves read a thoughtfully prepared 
paper on ‘‘ Religious Toleration,” embodying the founding and devel- 
opment of religious organizations as a whole, the relation of Church 
and State at various times, and many other interesting allusions. 

The question, ‘‘ What is the fundamental principle of the Society 
of Friends ?’’ to which Florence I. Eves made the opening remarks, 
brought up Friends’ interpretation of baptism and other terms. A 
consistent young church member who was present expressed pleasure 
for the opportunity. 

‘« The Meeting,”’ by Joseph Powell ina late issue of the INTELLI- 
GENCER, was read by Lauretta Eves, as leader in the discussion of the 
question, ‘‘ How can we best promote the growth and interest of our 
Religious Society ?’’ 

The suggestion that asking and discussing questions in the Young 
Friends’ Associations would make us better informed, and consequently 
more alive to the object of our meetings for worship, and the nature of 
acceptable service, called forth the question, ‘‘ How do Friends regard 
the Atonement ?’’ which paved the way for much thoughtful expression 
from the younger members. While many consider it wise to suppress 
the discussion of such doctrinal points, many young minds are seeking 
to know the opinions of their elders, not in a spirit of controversy but 
pure earnestness of purpose. Is it right to withhold any possible help 
toward the unfolding of struggling life and activity, perhaps quenching 
aspirations for higher and nobler development ? Though God giveth 
the increase, Paul is to plant and Apollos to water. 

Curtis Eves, to whom had been assigned the opening of the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is true religion ?’’ said that it consisted in honesty of 
purpose in all phases of life, giving thirty-six inches to the yard and 
four quarts to the gallon every time. The poem of ‘‘Abou Ben Adhem’”’ 
was referred to by William Burgess, who also said true religion is a 
practical application of love to God and fellow man. Another, Happy 
is the man whose conscience reproveth not what he alloweth. 

A map of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, kindly presented by the 
Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, was thankfully received. 

We were glad to have the presence and participation of William 
and Elizabeth L. Burgess, of California, at our last meeting. We 
meet the second First-day evening of each month. 

CORRESPONDENT. 


THE Duty oF EpucaTiON.—The editor of the American Friend 
(Philadelphia), in a signed paragraph, says : 

‘* Whatever a person’s calling or position in life, it is his sacred 
duty to be at his best ; a holy obligation rests upon him to have his 
personality expanded to the fullest attainable degree. His relation- 
ship to a Divine Father and his responsibility as a man among men do 
not leave him free to choose whether he will unfold his powers or 
allow them to atrophy from neglect of use. He must be his best self. 
Education and religion are the divine methods for putting the person- 
ality at its best.’ 


THE ‘“ COSMOPOLITAN UNIVERSITY.’’—The new University, on 
the Chautauqua correspondence plan, which John Brisben Walker, of 
the Cosmopolitan magazine is promoting, and of which Dr. E. Benjamin 
Andrews, who has resigned from the presidency of Brown, is to direct, 
will begin work, it is now announced, on the Ist of Tenth month. 

A feature of the new university will be that it entails no payment 
of fees of any kind upon the part of its students. The services ren- 
dered will be entirely free, and no charge will be made, directly or 
indirectly. 

Dr. Andrews has begun the selection of an Advisory Board of ten 
persons, and five are announced : Spencer Trask, the banker of New 





York; President MacAlister, of the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia ; 
Albert Shaw, American editor of the Review of Reviews ; General 
Samuel Thomas, the railroad man, and George F. Seward, president of 
the Fidelity and Casualty Company, of New York. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for the coming month, the much asked ques- 
tion, ‘* Are the Rich growing Richer and the Poor Poorer ?”’ is con- 
sidered in an article by Carroll D. Wright, United States Commissioner 
of Labor, who avers that while the number of rich men is increasing, 
the relative number of poor men is decreasing. He considers that there 
is a hopeful tendency of our population to increased well-being and 
more widely distributed wealth. In the same number, Bradford Torrey 
writes of a naturalist’s studies and rambles in the delightful mountain 
region of North Carolina, Mabel Loomis Todd tells of the experience 
of the American astronomical expedition to Japan to witness the total 
eclipse of the sun in ’96, and Theodore Roosevelt describes his experi- 
ences with the New York City police force, and states his views as to 
that problem. 


Dr. George J. Pierce will have an article in Appleton’s Popular 
Science Monthly for next month on ‘‘ The Scope of Botany,’’ in 
which he shows that botany is anything but a list of dry Latin names, 
and that the thoughtful botanist regards his plants not as an end in 
themselves but rather as a means of learning a little more about the 
processes of nature. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR SEVENTH 
MONTH, 1897. 


MEAN barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month, Igth, 
Lowest barometer during the month, 12th, 29 659 
Mean temperature, 764 
Highest temperature during the month, roth, 94. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 15th, 62. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 84.6 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 68.3 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 15th, 24. 
Least daily range of temperature, 27th, 
Mean daily range of temperature, 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 66.3 
Total precipitation rain and hail, inches, 10.25 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 2.23 inches of 
rain, on the 27th and 28th. 
Number of days on which ‘or inch or more of rain fell, 16. 
Number of clear days 5, fair days 13, cloudy days 13. 
Prevailing direction of wind from the south and southwest. 
Thunder storms on the 2d, 6th, 7th, 11th, 12th, 14th, 18th, roth, 
21st, 22d, 23d, 25th, 31st. . 
Hail on 23d. 


29 976 
30. 323 


3- 
16.2 
78.2 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 75 on 11th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m. , 62.5 on 15th. 
Mean temperature of wet.bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 69. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 74.5 on 6th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 62.5 on 26th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 68.7. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 68.8. 
NoTEe.—The mean temperature of the month just closed varied but 
slightly from the normal. There were many cloudy days. The per- 
centage of humidity was high. The prevailing winds from a southern 
quarter, and the amount of precipitation very much in excess of the 
average for this month. From the 11th to the close of the month it 
rained on almost every day, with the very heavy rainfall of 1.09 inches 
on the 2Ist; 1.36 inches on the 22d; 1.01 inches on the 23d; 2.11 
inches on the 27th, and 1.59 inches on the 28th. 
JOHN CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Ave., Philadelphia, Seventh month 31. 


You know what Dr. Parkhurst said when he was fighting sin in 
New York. He said the wicked flee if no one pursues them, but they 
flee much faster if some one gets after them.—A/ice Stone Blackwell. 


THE Abyssinian Church, the oldest organized national church in 
existence, is said to be about to abandon its policy of isolation and to 
enter into friendly relations with Western Christianity. It is likely to 
seek some form of union with the Orthodox Church of Russia. 


I RESPECT a man who knows distinctly what he wishes. The 
greater part of all the mischief in the world arises from the fact that 
men do not sufficiently understand their own aims, They have under- 
taken to build a tower, and spend no more labor on the foundation 
than if it were a hut.— Goethe. 
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ONE OF JEAN INGELOW’S POEMS. 
A SHIPWRECK. 
“ THEY ring for service,’’ quoth the fisherman, 
‘* Our parson preaches in the church to-night.’’ 
‘**And do the people go?” my brother asked. 
“Ay, sir, they count it mean to stay away, 
He takes it so to heart. He’sa rare man, 


Our parson ; half a head above us all.”’ 
‘* That's a great gift, and notable,”’ said I. 


Ay, sir; and when he was a younger man 

He went out on the life boat very oft 

Before the Grace of Sunderland was wrecked ; 
He's never been his own man since that hour; 
For there were thirty men aboard of her, 
Anigh as close as you are now to me, 

And ne’er a one was saved. 


They’re lying now 
With two small children, in a row; the church 
And yard are full of seamen’s graves, and few 
Have any names. 

She bumped upon the reef ; 
Our parson, my young son, and several more 
Were lashed together with a two-inch rope, 
And crept along to her; their mates ashore 
Ready to haul them in. The gale was high, 
The sea was all a boiling, seething froth, 
And God Almighty's guns were going off, 
And the land trembled. 


When she took the ground 

She went to pieces like a lock of hay 
Tossed from a pitchfork. Ere it came to that 
The captain reeled on deck with two small things, 
One in each arm,—his little lad and lass. 
Their hair was long, and blew before his face, 
Or else we thought he had been saved; he fell 
But held them fast. The crew, poor, luckless souls! 
The breakers licked them off; and some were crushed, 
Some swallowed in the yeast, some flung up dead, 
The dear breath beaten out of them ; not one 
Jumped from the wreck upon the reef to catch 
The hands that strained to reach, but tumbled back 
With eyes wide open, But the captain lay 
And clung, the only man alive. They prayed — 

** For God's sake, captain, throw the children here ! ’’ 

** Throw them!” our parson cried ; and then she struck ; 
And he threw one, a pretty two-years child, 
But the gale dashed him on the slippery verge, 
And down he went. They say they heard him cry. 


‘Then he rose up and took the other one, 

And all our men reached out their hungry arms, 

And cried out ‘* Throw her! throw her!” and he did: 
He threw her right against the parson’s breast, 

And all at once a sea broke over them, 

And they that saw it from the shore have said 

It struck the wreck and piece-meal scattered it 

Just as a woman might the lump of salt 

That twixt her hands into the kneading pan 

She breaks and crumbles on her rising bread. 


We hauled our men in; two of them were dead. 
The sea had beaten them,—their heads hung down ; 
Our parson’s arms were empty, for the wave 

Had torn away the pretty, pretty lamb, — 

We often see him stand beside her grave ; 

But 'twas no fault of his—no fault of bis. 





A MAN standing ona bank of the Yukon river, 150 miles from its 
mouth, cannot see the other bank. 


SoME of the Klondike miners will be coming back to this country 
next spring to mine for beefsteak and potatoes.—Chicago Record. 


THE first bale of new cotton, which was received at Savannah, Ga., 


the other day, brought Io cents a pound, while the first bale last year 
brought but 7% cents. 


SPANISH trains so seldom leave stations on time that the time tables 
in many cases merely indicate the hour of departure—say, 8 and 
** minutos ’’—that is, an indefinite number of minutes after 8. 


In the Yukon region, a temperature of seventy-five degrees below 
zero has been recorded. When it gets lower than fifty there is no 
wind. A tent is as good as a house, and is cheaper. No shelter is 
needed except when the wind blows. At other times a sleeping bag 
answers all purposes, 
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ADDRESS BY SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 
A very interesting meeting and reunion was recently held at the 
‘*old home” of the Anthony family, in Berkshire county, Mass., in 
the town of Adams. The Anthonys removed there, over a century 
ago, from Rhode Island. Susan B. Anthony was born in South Adams, 
Second month 15, 1820. At the meeting (which preceded the reunion 
of the family, next day), Susan B. Anthony spoke in an interesting 
manner, We give some of her address. 
I was but six years old when my father moved to Batten- 
ville, but my sister older and one a little younger and I 
used to go to school, over at Bowen’s Corners, out beyond 
the Walker place, to the old school-house, and cut across © 
the hills from Grandfather Read’s. I can remember 
everything in that school house, and how frightened the 
teacher was by a thunder-storm, and how we went into the 
woods where it was springy and marshy and got all sorts 
of spice roots. But I remember best of all how we chil- 
dren always stopped at Grandmother Read’s on our way 
up to school and got a little bit of cheese curd out of the 
old cheese tub and a drink of crust coffee. Nobody can 
imagine the flavor of that cheese curd, unless it is Aunt 
Maria, who has made cheese, if she has any children come 
to taste hers. When we came home from school, we al- 
ways wanted to stop at grandmother’s again. She hada 
great pewter platter—what a platter that was !—filled with 
little pork and cornbeef in the centre, and all around po- 
tatoes, cabbage, beets, parsnips, turnips, etc. We were 
hungry as little wolves, and grandmother would give us 
to eat from the platter. Mother used to reproveand say, 
‘* You mustn’t bother grandmother that way; you must 
come right straight home and get something to eat.’’ And 
my sister Guelma would say, ‘‘ Why, mother, grand- 
mother’s potato peelings are better than your whole 
potatoes.”’ 

Now, my dear friends, isn’t that the memory of every 
one of you, that everything pertaining to your childhood 
and to the friends of your childhood whom you loved, is 
better than anything else could be? But when I come 
back, after having seen the old Rocky Mountains, after 
having seen Mt. Shasta and Mt. Tacoma, after traveling 
over Europe and seeing the mountains of the old world, 
old Greylock, and the Green Mountains do not look half 
so high to me as they did when I was a wee chick of a 
child here in your midst. When I sit down in the old 
homestead, it doesn’t look a bit large to me. I said: 
‘« This is not Grandmother Anthony’s old table, is it?’’ 
And when my cousin assured me it was precisely the same, 
I couldn’t believe it possible. It didn’t seem to me that 
that table could have been gotten into this hall. 

When father and mother came with us six children 
from Battenville to visit, we were quartered at Grand- 
mother Read's. The morning we started for home we 
would breakfast at Grandmother Anthony’s and little, 
black-eyed, black-haired grandmother waited on us. 
When we were loaded into the wagon to go home, grand- 
mother would come out with her apron full of speckled 
apples—always speckled apples. The apples were kept 
picked over and that was why they had apples long after 
the neighbors’ apples were gone, and grandmother always 
had apple dumplings on the 4th of July. That is the 
difference between people who are thrifty and people who 
are not. Grandfather would come from the old cheese- 
house and say, ‘‘I guess I’ll heave in this cheese.’’ So 
we had cheese and apples and doughnuts. 

Forty years ago—yes, eighty years ago, my father and 
Uncle Isaac Hoxie owned a little factory on Tophet 
Brook with twenty-six looms. Uncle Isaac lived on the 
west side of the brook and father on the east, and mother 
and Aunt Hannah Hoxie boarded the hands. Twenty-two 
people made up the whole number of employés in the 
factory. That was in the early ’20’s. Mother did all the 
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work, except with the assistance of one little girl who 
worked for her board nights and mornings and went to 
school, and boarded eleven hands as her share. 

Now, if my mother didn’t do her full quota of the 
work of that marriage firm that should entitle her to be 
the equal owner of the proceeds of that household, then 
there is no use in talking about woman’s work amounting 
to anything. 

Later on, when we lived in Battenville, my grandfather 
came up to visit us. At that time father’s family consisted 
of four girls and two boys. The teacher boarded with us 

- and several girls were visiting us, so, when grandfather sat 
down, he looked up and down the table and said, ‘‘ Why 
Dan’el, thee’s got girls enough to impoverish a nation ! ’’ 

What could girls do then? They could work in the 
factory and do housework, but our mothers and grand- 
mothers did not hire anybody; they did all the work 
themselves. It was always deemed a misfortune in any 
household if the majority of the children were girls, be- 
cause the girls could do nothing but help the mothers 
about the house and be supported. 

Now, friends, what a revolution has come from a wo- 
man being able to teach school at a dollar a week and 
board around, from being able to work in a factory and 
earn a dollar and a half a week, as hundreds of girls did 
in those olden days, and pay a dollar for their board and 
half a dollar for expenses. That was the maximum in a 
great many cases. All of the trades and avocations, all 
of the professions, and every possible business in the 
world is open to women as to men, and women have en- 
tered in to occupy the land. They are to-day everywhere. 
They are to-day type-setters, editors, publishers, corre- 
spondents—why, men and women of Berkshire, the paper 
from the town in which I live sends one of its best cor- 
respondents, a woman, to report this meeting. 

Sixty years ago the idea that a woman could edit a 


newspaper, that a woman could do work equally intellec- 
tual to that of a man, was never dreamed of except in very 
rare cases. Down the northern part of this county we 
had Catherine Sedgwick, who could write a book, but so 
far as I know there was no one else in Berkshire who 


could be called a literary woman. To-day there are 
scores and hundreds of women who are educated and cul- 
tured, who are doing the very best literary work. Mrs. 
Harper, my biographer, was editor of a daily paper in 
Indianapolis, during one of the most important political 
campaigns. 

Women worked in the factory in my early days but 
now their position is very much improved. I remember 
very well when we lived in Battenville, of my father’s 
telling of one of the girls who had wonderful skill in 
caring for the looms. Her name was Sally Ann Hyatt. 
Her brother was the overseer of the weaving room, but 
when no one else could untangle the yarn and when the 
shuttle wouldn’t fly straight or something was wrong, the 
overseer would tell Sally Ann that he would look after her 
looms if she would straighten things out. 

I was a little chick of a child about ten years old, 
when father told this story, and I said, ‘‘ Well, father, if 
Sally Ann knows most why don’t you make her the over- 
seer ?’’ 

Father said it would never do to have a woman over- 
seer in the factory. I couldn’t understand why she 
should not be overseer if she knew more, but it was 
simply because of the law and custom. Sally Ann be- 
longed to an inferior class—she was a woman. What I 
have been working for all these years is just this—when 
Sally Ann does know more and does better work than 
does James, the superintendent, she shall be put in the 
position of the superintendent and have asuperintendent’s 
salary. 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FORESTS. 
Forest Leaves, Philadelphia. 


Tue Bartlett Lumber Company, of Boston, Mass., has 
secured large tracts of land in the White Mountains, New 
Hampshire, and, according to the Worthwestern Lumber- 
man, the purchasing company has a higher aim than to 
merely skin the forests off New England’s grand old peak, 
and proposes to conserve instead of denude. It has pur- 
chased in all an area including not only Mount Washing- 
ton, but the entire Presidential range and thirty lesser 
eminences of the White Mountain group, and, besides, 
60,000 acres of timber land in the northern part of the 
State. The primary object of the purchase is to cut 
timber for ‘umber and pulp, but there are secondary ob- 
jects which may possibly console the lovers of the grand 
and esthetic. The company proposes to cut the timber 
growing in the ravines and valleys, but intends to use 
judgment and discrimination, so as to preserve the scenic 
effects of the whole. No wholesale destruction of the 
tree growth is contemplated, and the result will be to 
promote, rather than destroy, the forests. The company 
has an option on 40,000 to 50,000 acres more of forest 
land in the White Mountain region. The entire territory 
is to be maintained as a reserve, with a careful eye to 
saving the scenery from defacement. It is also the com- 
pany’s idea to stock the forests with game and the lakes 
and streams with fish, and prevent poaching until the 
process has been well advanced. The property of the 
hotel and railroad on Mount Washington is not included 
in the purchase. 

The lands in the White Mountain region have prob- 
ably been for sale many years, and if the State, or any 
association, had so determined, Mount Washington and 
its surroundings could have been purchased and reserved 
for a park. But neither State nor association came to 
the rescue. Like George Vanderbilt, in North Carolina, 
the Bartlett Lumber Company has evolved ascheme—and 
put money into it, too—whereby there can be a degree of 
utilization of the merchantable timber, and at the same 
time a promotion of sufficient growth to preserve the pic- 
turesqueness of the landscape as a perpetual joy to those 
who visit the locality. When utility and beauty can thus 
be combined through private means and enterprise, who 
shall reasonably say anything against it ? 

The Vortheastern Lumberman, commenting on the 
Bartlett Lumber Company’s purchase, says that the former 
owners of the 30,000 acres of spruce land on the south- 
erly slope of Mount Washington, included in the late 
transfer, had held the land for two years or more, under 
offer to the New Hampshire Forestry Commission, at a 
price no greater than was represented in the recent sale. 
The Forestry Commission had to relinquish its option 
with much regret, as the New Hampshire Legislature could 
not be depended on for any appropriation to purchase 
lands for a State park. ‘ 

We are pleased to be assured by our contemporary of 
the laudable purpose of the timber company, but doubt 
very much if the preservation of scenic effects will be 
sufficient inducement, from a commercial point of view, 
to maintain a good part of the forest. 

If the purchasers adopt practical forest methods—cut- 
ting only what is mature, while protecting the growing 
timber and propagating new growths—the scenic beauty 
can be maintained and the lumber interests of the future 
conserved. 


ARGUMENTS appear very sound that are fortified by our wishes. 


Tue Yukon is twenty miles wide 700 miles from its mouth. With 
its tributaries, it is navigable 2,500 miles. Its color is beautifully blue 
to its junction with the White river, 1,100 miles above its mouth. 
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THE BAR AT PRINCETON. 
The Independent New, York. 


We are compelled to say that our conscience and our best 
intelligence go with those who grieve that the Princeton 
Inn, built under the auspices of the Princeton University, 
and for the convenience of visitors to it and owned by 
wealthy alumni, should propose to open a bar, and we 
consider it no honor to the university that Professors 
Shields, Rockwood, and Marquand and two other pro- 
fessors’ wives who are landholders, have signed the petition 
for a license. We do not wish to be narrow or sancti- 
monious on such a matter; neither do we wish to judge 
those who believe that their Christian liberty allows them 
to drink beer or wine ; but it is a very serious thing for an 
institution for the education of the young to take pains to 
provide conveniences that will be surely taken advantage 
of for the cultivation by the students of very dangerous 
habits. The Smiley brothers have taught us that popular 
and profitable summer hotels can be run without a bar ; 
why not an inn provideespecially for the accommodation 
of the fathers and mothers and sisters of the students? 
We blamed a Benedictine Abbey for selling beer ; we can 
not hold old Princeton College free of guilt for doing that 
over a counter and by the glass which the abbey did from 
a cart and by the keg. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A REPORT on the cotton crop now growing is made by H. M. 
Neil, of New Orleans, an expert, who estimates that it will be a very 
large one, He says: “ At this moment, the promise is equal to any 
paevious year in every State but Texas, and on the present acreage, 
even allowing that Texas should fall short of her maximum production 
1,000,000 bales the outlook now is for a crop of at least 9,750,000 
bales, with 500,000 to 1,000,000 more within the range of possibilities.’’ 
Should there be good rains in Texas, he says, ‘‘ her crop also would be 
near perfection, and the possibilities for total crop would then be some- 
thing enormous.” 


OwInG to the refusal of Lord Salisbury to allow a Turkish occupa- 
tion of Thessaly, pending a partial payment by Greece to Turkey of 
indemnity agreed upon, the peace negotiations at Constantinople are at 
a complete standstill. The delays obtained by the Sultan are an oc- 
casion of much comment. It is alleged by some that a real settle- 
A dispatch from Constantinople on the 14th 
says, ‘‘ the Turks have not the faintest intention of abandoning either 
Crete or Thessaly, and Russia has not the slightest intention of leaving 
them there.’’ England's desire to obtain Crete is alleged to cause com- 
plications. 


ment is yet far distant. 


Tue Republican State Convention of Kentucky, at Louisville, on 
the 1oth inst., adopted a resolution denouncing Civil Service Reform. 
The resolution on the subj@t adopted by the National Convention at 
St. Louis, in 1896, earnestly supports the system, and declares that no 
backward step shall be taken. There is much complaint among office- 
seekers that places are not made for them by the removal of the present 
incumbents, and the threat is made that in Ohio many Republican 
‘* party workers ’’ will not exert themselves in the election this year, 
but will ‘* quietly knife the ticket,’’ in order to show their resentment. 


Tue German Emperor, after going through a round of entertain- 
ments at St. Petersburg, reached Kiel, on his steam yacht, on the 13th 
inst. It is now the turn of the French to receive the Russian embrace, 
and President Faure, of the Republic of France, leaves Dunkirk, on a 
war-ship, this week, the 18th, and will reach Cronstadt on the 23d. 
The Czar will receive him there, and they will proceed to St. Petersburg 


on the following day. There will be, as before, a succession of recep- 





tions, balls, banquets, military and naval reviews, etc., and the Presi- 
dent is expected to reach Dunkirk, on his return, on the 31st. 

THE disturbed condition and incipient revolt of the Mohammedan 
tribes on the northwestern border of British India cause much concern 
in London. It is believed that the ruler, the Ameer, of Afghanistan, 
is conniving at the revolt. It is stated that the “Agents” whom he 
has heretofore kept at different cities in India (Bombay, Calcutta, etc.), 
have been recalled to Cabul. British troops are being concentrated at 
Rawal Pindi, near the Afghan frontier, to overawe the malcontent 
tribesmen. There is great activity in English military circles in India. 
One despatch (17th), says: ‘* Such is the condition of things now that 
the slightest check to British arms would be the signal for a general 
revolt.’’ 

THE provisions of the new Tariff bill by which all articles brought 
in by passengers on ocean ships, in excess of $100 value, pay duty, are 
now being strictly enforced by the custom-house authorities. From 
passengers on the steamship Campania, at New York, on the 14th, 
duties amounting to $5,000 were collected. Maurice Brooks, formerly 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, who landed, on his way to Toronto, to attend 
the British Association, said: ‘‘I never saw an examination so rigid, 
and with all officials so polite.’’ A diamond dealer, who came on the 
Fuerst Bismarck, admitted his possession of $100,000 worth of goods, 
and paid $10,000. A young woman from Ohio, on the Campania, 
declared two gold rings and a lot of silver spoons. She paid $10 duty 
and remarked: “ That's all right; I am a good Ohio girl and a 
Protectionist.” 


THE rise in the price of wheat has continued, though with fluctua- 
tions, the foreign demand being strong. In New York, on the 17th, 
the price for September delivery touched 914 cents, and in Chicago 
851% cents. The closing prices were slightly lower. The railroads in 
the wheat districts of the West are carrying great quantities of grain 
eastward, and many steamships are loading for Europe. The London 
Statist estimates, however, that our indebtedness to Europe for interest 
on borrowed money, the expenditures of American travelers there, and 
our enormous importations thence before the new Tariff took effect 
will serve to balance the very large sales of our wheat, though made at 
present prices. 

THE bituminous coal strike continues. The men seem to have 
made some gains in the West Virginia region. Owing to injunctions 
issued by different courts in the Pittsburg region, forbidding the men 
to organize marching bodies and come to mines where miners are 
working, it is now proposed to have the women and children do the 
marching. Ata meeting of operators in the Pittsburg region, at Cleve- 
land on the 17th, it was resolved to resume work,—meaning, probably, 
with new men. They resolved to refuse the men’s demands. 


Worp reached Christiania, Norway, on the 16th inst., that one of 
the carrier pigeons sent out by Andree, the Arctic balloon explorer, 
had been shot from a ship on the north coast of Lapland, on a date not 
stated, but preceding the 22d of last month, and that the bird carried a 
message saying: ‘* Eighty-two degrees passed. Good journey north- 
ward. Andree.” The date was illegible. The pigeon also carried, 
it is stated, a letter addressed to a Stockholm newspaper. 


REPORTS from Cuba for some time have been that the insurgents 
are showing great activity, that they have obatined a number of suc- 
cesses over the Spanish troops, and that the losses by disease among 


the latter are enormous. It is again asserted with much positiveness 
that General Weyler has sent his resignation to Spain. 


A VERY extensive strike in the ‘‘ engineering trades ”’ has been 
going on in England for some time. The contest between the men 
and the employers, a despatch on the 14th says, is ‘‘ extending in area,” 
and will involve, in a few days, no less than 70,000 men. ‘* Each side 
is trying to starve out the other.’’ 
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THE steamship Mexico, returning from Dyea, Alaska, to Vancouver, 
ran upon a rock, in a fog, near Sitka, on the 5th instant, and two hours 
after sank. She had about 75 passengers, all of whom, with the offi- 
cers and crew, were placed on boats and rafts, and landed at New 
Metlakahtla, the Indian settlement, where Dr. Douglas, the missionary, 
has charge. None of the passengers’ effects, except some few articles 
of hand baggage, were saved. There were on board ‘‘a party of nat- 
uralists,” who had spent the summer in western Alaska collecting 
specimens for the Columbian Museum. Their specimens and notes 
wentdown with the steamer. The steamship 7ofe4a brought the ship- 
wrecked people to Seattle, arriving on the 11th. 


THE rush to the Klondike gold region has almost ended for the 
present season. The steamship George W. Lider, which reached 
Astoria, Oregon, from Dyea, on the 13th inst., reports that both the 
White and Chilcoot passes are blockaded. Many persons were at 
Dyea, and officers of the Z/der said that not one-half would get over 
the mountains this winter. ‘ Many are selling their outfits and return- 
ing. Letters from parties who went up on the LZ/der advise their 
rends not to g> this fall, as they cannot get through.” 


THE new United States Commissioner-General of Immigration, 
T. V. Powderly, has requested the! Treasury Department to cable to 
United States Consuls in Europe, especially those in Spain, France, 
Italy, and Germany, requiring them to keep a sharp lookout for Anar- 
chist emigrants to America, and to notify him by cable when any one 
of them embarks for the United States. 
hey arrive, in all cases where the law will permit. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE National Apple Shippers’ Association furnish an estimate of the | 


yield of the crop for 1897, based on an average of 100 as a full crop. 
The figures are made up to Fighth month 1, as follows: Canada, 40 
per cent.; New England, 20; New York State, 25; Pennsylvania, 
50; Maryland, 60; Virginia, 70; West Virginia, 30; Kentucky, 60; 
Ohio, 30; Indiana, 65; Michigan, 30; Illinois, 90; Iowa, 75; 
Missouri, 80; Kansas, 75; Arkansas, 90; Tennessee, 70; Colorado, 
100; California, 100; Oregon, 100. 

—In Dr. Holbrook’s Journal of Hygiene, Prof. C. Howard Young 
writes of the helpfulness of music for the sick. He has soothed his 
own lonely hours during fourteen years of confinement to his couch by 
playing such light instruments as may be managed with one hand. He 
suggests that it should be a part of a nurse’s training to learn to play 
light instruments that give quiet and soothing melodies, these often 
securing a quiet sleep for the patient more certainly than drugs and 
without theirdanger. The chronic invalid may in a few hours learn to 
play the phonic harp and other easy instruments. To secure the cura- 
tive effect of the vibrations in musical tones they must be adapted to 
the condition of the patient. 


They will be sent back, when ! 
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—The Union Pacific railroad officials at Omaha report anew “ long 
distance record.”’” Engineer Thomas Grogan with engine 89 rana 
special train from Evanston, Wy., to Omaha, 955 miles, in 24 hours, 
including stops. This is claimed as the record long run for a single 
engine. The distance from North Platte to Omaha, 291 miles, was 
covered in 279 minutes at the rate of 63.49 miles an hour. The engine 
was built at the Omaha shops. 


—President Faure takes with him to Russia, for gifts to the officials 
and others, a medal bearing the name ‘‘Republigue Francais,’’ etc. 
Three hundred of these in gold and platinum, eighty of silver gilt, and 
twenty of dull gold, have been struck. The municipal authorities of 
St. Petersburg will present three immense silver loving cups to the 
visiting French warships. 


—The people of Switzerland have just adopted two constitutional 
amendments by popular vote. As reported to the State Department by 
United States Consul Germain, at Zurich, they confer control over the 
forests upon the government, and subject the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of food products to Federal control. 


—The old chestnut tree on the Meredith place, near Mechanics- 
ville, in Buckingham, was measured lately and found to be fully 
twenty feet in circumference, three feet from the ground. It has but 
few dead limbs, and is still bearing nuts.— Newtown Enterprise. 


—Lady Henry Somerset, as a result of the vote of the Executive 
Committee of the British Women’s Temperance Association requesting 
her to do so, has withdrawn her resignation of the presidency of that 
organization. 


—Under a law passed by the last Kansas Legislature, all assign - 
ments of mortgages on real estate in that State must be recorded in the 
proper offices before September 12 or they will be invalid. 


—Professor Frederick Ward Putnam, of Harvard University, was 
elected President of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in Detroit, on the 13th inst. 


— United States Senator James Z. George died on the 14th inst. at 
Mississippi City. He was 71 years old, and had been one of the Sena- 
tors from Mississippi since 1881. 

—Mrs. Phebe Apperson Hearst (widow of the late United States 
Senator Hearst), has been appointed by Governor Budd a regent of the 
State University of California, in place of C, F. Crocker, deceased. 
This is the first time a woman has ever been appointed on the board, 


| Her appointment was asked for by the women graduates of the 


University. 

—It is stated in London that American manufacturers of steel rail 
have recently sold to an India railroad company 7,544 tons of rails, to 
be delivered at Calcutta at $23.50 perton. Bids from England were 
at $27.50 per ton. It is also learned that another railroad, the Bengal 
and Nagpur Company, recently accepted 2,000 tons from an American 
firm at $23, compared with $27.25, which was the English bid. 


—The straw manufacturers of Luton, England, have been doing a 
big business in sunbonnets for horses, owing to the instigation of the 
Government and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
The hats are shaped on the Bordeaux model, having a high crown and 
a broad brim, like she straw bathing hats used in the United States, 


«ith holes for the horses’ ears. 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BA 
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DAVIS-CHAMBERS 


Pittsburgh. 
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ATLANTIO 
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r combinations of s 
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Salem, Mass. 


also cards 


canons arvine hades forwar« 


I Broadway”, New 


worth do- 
worth doing we//. 
Painting can only be done well by 
having the best materials— Pure 
White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil, 
There is noth- 
clse “just as good.” 
* and unknown brands 
of White Lead—the «“sold-for- 
(See list of 


s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
obtained. 
information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
different designs painted in 
ed upon application. 


York. 





NOTICES 

*,* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
(Quarterly Meetings will be held in the meeting- 
house at Wrightstown, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First-day, Eighth month 29, at 3 p. m. The 
meeting will be addressed by Joseph S. Walton. 
Subject, ‘‘ Temperance and Tobacco.’’ All are 
respectfully invited to attend. On behalf of 
Committee. SUSANNA RICH, Clerk, 

Woodbourne, Pa. 


*,* A Conference on ‘* Peace and Arbitra- 
tion,’’ under the care of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee, will be 
held at the Valley meeting-house Eighth month 
22, at 3 p.m. Isaac H. Hillborn and Alfred H. 
Love will address the meeting. The g.05 a. m. 
train from Reading Terminal will be met at 
Maple Station. ANNA K. Way, Clerk. 


Avoid 


*,* Friends’ Almanac, 1898.—A\ll correc- 
tions of meetings, correspondents, etc , to be 
inserted in the forthcoming A/manac should be 
sent at once to Friends’ Book Association, 1500 
Race street, Philadelphia. It is hoped Friends 
will feel sufficient interest to give this immediate 
attention. 


Pamphlet giving 
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*.* Nottingham First-day School Union will 
be held on Seventh-day, Eighth month 28, at 
East Nottingham (brick meeting house , at 
10.30 a. m. and 1.30 p. m. An interesting 
program has been arranged. All are invited to 
attend. RoBertT K. Woop, Clerk. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings during 
Eighth month, as follows : 

22. Menallen. 
29. Fairfax. 
JOHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


*,* Circular meetings are appointed in Salem 
Quarter for Eighth month as follows : 

Cape May meeting-house near Ocean View 
Station), Eighth month 29, at II a. m. 


*.* Circular meetings in Eighth month occur 
as follows: 
22. Constantia, N. Y. 


*.* An All-Day Basket Picnic Conference, 
under care of the Philanthropic Committee of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting, will be held at 
Swarthmore, Pa, Eighth month 21, beginning 
at 10 a. m. 

The subjects chosen for presentation are 
Temperance and Tobacco, and Peace and 
Arbitration. 

All interested are cordially invited to attend. 

Addresses are expected from Dr. E. H. 
Magill, Dr. William I. Hull, Isaac Roberts, 
Joseph S. Walton, and others. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made appointments for the fol 
lowing meetings : 

EIGHTH MONTH : 
22. Matinecock. 
29. Westbury. 
NINTH MONTH : 
5. Chatham. 
Flushing. 
12. Crum Elbow. 
Orange. 
19. Nine Partners. 
Jericho. 

Members of the Committee or others who ex- 
pect to attend any of the above meetings will 
please notify JosEpH T. MCDowELL, Clerk. 


*.* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges 
receipt of the following contributions to the 
Children’s Country Week Association : 

ee ee . $ 5.00 
Howard W. Lloyd, : 2 eS 5-00 
B., p 6 he 5.00 
Allen Flitcraft, 5.00 
Rees ss + bk ots te he eee 
In Memory of Bessie M. Comly, . 10.00 


$32.50 


. 254.96 


5 ee . $287.46 
JoHN ComMLy, Superintendent. 
Eighth month 16. 


Previously acknowledged, - 


Amount, 


*.* Quarterly meetings in 
occur as follows : 
21. Short Creek, O. 
Pelham Half- Yearly Meeting, Yar- 
mouth, Ont. 
Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 
Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
Southern, Easton, Md. 
Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N.Y. 
Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
Nottingham, East Nottingham, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
Ohio Yearly Meetine, Salem, O. 
31. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 


Eighth month 


23. 
25. 


26. 
27. 
30. 


*,* The meeting of Friends at Cape May 
Point, N. J., at the cottage of Thomas T. Hil- 
liard, began on First-day, Seventh month 
4; hour, 10.30 a. m. 


*,* An all-day meeting under the auspices 
of the Western Quarterly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee will be held at London 
Grove, on Seventh day, 28th inst., commencing 
at 10 o'clock. FRANCIS W. Hicks, Clerk. 


The only cheap lamp-chim- 
neys there are in the world 
are Macbeth’s — don’t break. 

If you get the one made for 
your lamp, more light besides. 

Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Sheets, Pillow Cases. 


It is almost a thing of the past for 
women to buy muslin by the yard 
to stitch and hem into Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. No economy or 
advantage in it. The finished 
things, perfectly made, are ready 
here, and at less than the price of 
the material alone: 
SHEETS 

Of heavy bleached Muslin— 

2% by 2% yards, 43 cents 

2% by 2% yards, 48 cents 
Of hand drawn hemstitched Muslin, 2% 
by 2% yards, exceptional value, at 
58, 75, and 95 cents each. 


PILLOW CASES 


42 by 36 inches, 11 cents 
45 by 36 inches, 12'4 cents 


Of fine quality Muslin, hand-drawn 
hemstitched— 


45 by 38% inches, now 19 cents 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 
CURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philad’a counties 





eae attention 
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8ist Anniversary 
OF THE 


UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION. 


MYSTIC, CONN., August 25, 26, 27, and 28, 1897, 
Opening, 10.30 o’clock, on the 25. 


This Society is for radical peace. It stands for 
those ciples which will make peace ible. 
Let all who come have something to offer. The 
platform is free. 

The Aihontes apeabosp have expressed a desire to 
attend, and will doso if possible: Amanda Deyo, 
Philadeiphia; Miss Lucie True Ames, Boston - 
Walter 8. Logan, New York; William I. Mann, 
Worcester, Mass.; Belva A. Lockwood, Washington, 
D.C.; David Ferris, Wilmington, Del.; Jacob M 
Troth, Virginia ; Cephas Brainerd, New York City ; 
Countess di Brazza, New York; James H. Earl, 
Newton, Mass,; Don Arturo de Marcoartu, Madrid, 
Spain, and others. 

It is estimated there were over 5,000 persons pres- 


ent last year. Meals are provided in the grove at 
reasonable prices. 

The 20th anniversary of the Connecticut Branch 
will be held at the same time. Correspond with the 
officers. ALFRED H LOVE, dent, Phila. 

Secretaries : 

Charles P. Hastings, Philadelphia. 
C. V. Whipple Clarke, 306 Elm 8t., W. Somer- 
ville, Mass. 


The Views of Friends. 


Tracts and Leaflets, 
Suitable for Circulation. 


Quakerism: Its Beliefs and Messages. 
By William Edward Turner, editor of the 
British Friend. Small pamphlet, 40 pages. 
Single copies, 10 cents. (By mail, 12 
cents. 5 copies, 50 cents. ) 


Religious Views of the Society of Friends. 
(Chicago World’s Conference Paper, 1893. ) 
By Howard M. Jenkins. Tract, fits ordi 
nary envelope. 24 pages. Single copies, 
3 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies 
$1.00. (By mail at these prices.) 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited. 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





Books for the Young by a Friend. 


JESUS THE a OF NAZARETH 
1.50. 


“Broad and charitable in spirit.”— British Friend. 

‘* Hope it may be widely circulated.” — The Friend. 

“Will abundantly reward perusal.” — Friends” 
Quarterly. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER, $1.50. 


‘*Hope it will be on many Friends’ tables.’”’— 
Friend. 


“ Eastern sky-glow on every page.” — Friends” 


mS Full of fascination.” —British Friend. 
LONGMANS, LONDON ; SCRIBNERS, New York 


and through all Booksellers. 


“ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 


PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 
Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 
Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 
This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 


picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES, 


ven to families. Office 
. Philadelphia. Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


orth Eighth 





FRIEND 


Hotel LaPeirre, 


OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 


ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 
CAPACITY, THREE HUNDRED. 


A select Family Hotel, beautifully situated on 
Wesley Lake Terrace and Beech Avenue, one 
minute’s walk to the bathing grounds and warm 
salt water baths, and central to ALL points of inter- 
est. Fronting on three avenues, and with its 
piazzas extending from Sea View Ave. on the 
south to Lake Ave. on the north, guests may enjoy 
a long sheltered in wet weather and an 
abundance of fresh air from the sea without leav- 


ing the hotel. 
THOS. B. SHAY. 


TERMS MODERATE. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


The Philadelphia, 


Convenient to Public Library, electric cars, and 
business centre. Furnace heat, table first-class. 
ELIZABETH P. EVANS. 


Any ir*ormation cheerfully given in eae by 
pees during Eighth month. Address care 
0 f, F. W. Price, Swarthmore, Pa 


Kathlu Cottage, 


ELEVENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and 
pleasant rooms. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


The Melos, 


KENTUCKY AVE., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A comfortable, home-like house; has been ren- 
ovated and provided with increased facilities for 
promoting the comfort and pleasure of its many 


patrons. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
E. L. WEBSTER. 


The Aquarille, 


OCEAN END TENNESSEE AVEN UE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
The house has undergone notable improve- 
ments, is thoroughly heated and homelike. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


M. E. & H. M. HUMPTON. 


Columbia Springs Hotel 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


Opens May 15, 1897.— Mineral waters and hot baths 
in the house ; cure rheumatism and other diseases ; 
beautiful groves, walks, and drives; magnificent 
scenery, good livery, boating and fishing ; excellent 
table; moderate prices; special rates to famil 


ilies. 
No bar. F.G. CARTLAND & SON, Stottville, N.Y. 











SILVER DEAN COTTAGE, 
Directly on the Beach, 
ATLANTIC AVENUE, WILDWOOD, N. J. 

Open for Guests June 12th, 1897. 
HANNAH B. FLITCRAFT. 


THE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 

The house has every eonvenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


so RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND 


A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea 
Cannisters, commemoration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, which are filled with 
INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA. 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 
If four of them are ordered to the same ad- 
dress we will pay the expressage. 


Wi 81 North Second Street, 
William S. Ingram, 8! North Second st 


S’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


Can You detect the Chaff from the Wheat 


= 


KEATING 


KEATING 


(SEE THAT CURVE?) 


Chaff of wheels are made to sell—not to ride, with economy, as a partner. 


KEATING is the wheat of wheels. 


The 


Contains the good—the substance of all improvements. 


The Double Roller Chain and Improved Divided Crank Shaft alone, place the KEATING 


‘* 365 days ahead of them all.’’ 


Our beautiful Catalogue tells of friction reduced. 


Send for one. 


KEATING WHEEL COMPANY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., and 821 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Mudge Patent Canner—A Household Necessity. 


The: Quickest, Cheapest, and Easiest Method of canning Fruits and Vegetab 


Fruit too ripe for ordinary 
yecoom, either with or without sugar. 
t is kept until used, it retains all its form and flavor. 
cessfully operate. Prices within the reach of all. For pa 


preserving may be successfully canned by this 
Being placed raw in the jars in which 
Any person can suc- 


culars address 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 Race St., Philad’a. 


A book of reci 


furnished wi 


by Mrs. 8S. T. Rorer and our adjustable jar holder 
each Canner without extra charge. 





Special Notice. 


I beg leave to inform the former patrons of my 
father, William Heacock, deceased, and my friends, 
that I am continuing the business which he estab- 
lished as 

UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER. 

All calls of a professional nature will receiwe 

prompt attention. ELLWOOD HEACOCE, 


TELEPHONES: 1313 Vine Street. 
Office, 5807. Residence, 6887. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Senet Does t0-ene Adina 
A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Ps 


WILLIAM B. PAxXson. MAHLON B. PAXsON. 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
r12 Custom House Place, Philaa’ a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
prompt attention. 


Best Watch Repairing Work. 


One thing we do and do well, and that is, 
watch repairing. We've been at it since 1810 
and we are now the oldest house in the trade. 
We donot do what is called ‘‘cheap’’ work, 
but our charges are very reasonable. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut Street (2nd floor). 


Anybody 


For Spring Satisfaction 
Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 Grades. 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 45 N. 13th Street. 


RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 


HEADQUARTERS 
Globe Rubber Co.’s Goods. 


These goods being made by a reliable and well- 
known Rubber Co., are sold to be as represented, 
and can be depended upon to give 


ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
A Fair Hose . . for 7 4c. foot. 
A Good Hose... . “ roc. a 
A Very Good Hose. . “ 12c. se 
An Extra Heavy Hose ‘ 15c. oe 


REELS 75 cts. All attachments at very 
low figures. 


E. L. PEIRCE, 245 MARKET sr., 


Philad’a. 





Can sell you shoes—at an 
Eaten. BUT they’re anybody's 
ind of shoes. 
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THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 


pOrAL 


BaKiNne 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNoT 81., PHILA. 


RENTS, 4 MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT® SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 





Eastern Nebraska Investments, 
Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent, to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 

Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co.7 Neb. 
JoszPH WEBSTER, Wa. WEBSTER, 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
eae (paid in), 


SURPL 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 

Interest allowed on Deposits. 

Estate insured and mre done. Loans 

made on yy nd Approved Collateral. Surety 

entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 

pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 

ote. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. ab Vice-President. 
ROBERT MO) BARLY, See’y and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Tite and Trust Officer. 


meneie Bape. 
Spencer M. 
John 
8. Davis 

R 


Gill, 
Howard L. Haines. 


ALN AND JAVA 


BEST in THE WORLD, 


BIGSTORE. 10"! & MARKET. 


MOCHA 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. 


as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 


rusts of every kind,— Receiver, Guardian, etc. 


Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non- -residents, etc. etc. 


President, 
Edward Stabler, Je. 


Executive Committee : 


Vice-Presidents, 
Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. 
{Wm.H_ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Biller. fegeme 1. 
| Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


cretary and Treasurer, 
William M, Byrn. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, era re eae RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds =< Investments are 


‘Assistant Actuary, 


om the assets of the Company. 
WN; ene and ‘Actuary, 
Fy SHBROOKE ; Trust Officer, 
RTON TOWNS SEND ; 
DAVID G G. TiESOF 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FoRMs OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac 


tual Net Cost. It is PureLyY MUTUAL; 
over 3% MILLIONS. 

President, 

HARRY F. WEST. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, 


EFFINGHAM 3 MORRIS. President 
WILLIAM N. Treasurer 

NATHANIEL . CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE. Assist. to Pres't 


has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of 

Its POLICIES ARE NON- FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Vice-President, 

GEORGE K. 


™ GIRARD 
«TRUST CO. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HENRY C. BROWN. 


JOHNSON. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


le Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


gy ts TATNALL, Vice-President. 

ANDREWS HARRIS, Ja., Assist. Treas. 
GeoRce TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicttor. 
ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't, 


WILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 
MANAGERS: 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


WILLIAM H. 


TOUR TO 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


THE WONDERLAND OF AMERICA\I 


VIA 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1897 


Special train of Pullman, Smoking, Dining, Sleep- 
ing, and Observation cars. 


EIGHT DAYS IN THE PARK 


RATE, 
INCLUDING ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES, 


$2.35 


[ADDITIONAL TOURS 
To  Mingare Falls, Quebec, Montreal, Saratoga, etc. 
® AUGUST 17TH 
To Gettysburg, Luray, and W ARRISS Bae S 


To Get) 
Springs, ¥ 
i et. 
For. itineraries and full 
ticket —_— or address G 
G. P. A., Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
=... 140 N. 15th St., Philad’a, 
will be closed for the summer, santos Seventh- 
day, Sixth month 1 1897, and will be re-opened 
about the middie of Ninth month. 

All commun: ons to the Association can be 
sent by mail to 


1494 Bouvier Street Philedsipbia, Pa, 


BER 12TH. 
ano ww bee, apply to 
Ww Assistant 


GEORGE _. BISPHAM, 


FRANCIS I. GOwEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


ISAAC H. ee, 

JOHN C. 

PEMBERTON. ’s. EP Teen, 
JOSIAH M. BACON 


Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 


Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 


Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


| Royal Reading Route to Atlantic Clty. 
—_ and comfort. Safety and 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & B. RB. RB.) 
DEALERS IN Best GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal, 
Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 





